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PREFACE 



Chin, ■£» » «« r ,SSr^S em °" heM)rI fa which •"«* °f *« P«ple-* Rep-blioof 
torn ft. 4 1960, to Kw£ "" UA e8 " BM » ,,B dnrin ' "* "w-Itelon- P h»e ofreUtio*. 

The study develops a model of PRC -*«• v>*i f ;«. ._• u« / 

interview, wift more Una ftiny America. ^ ", \ "P"* w « t " Wn J «ort md f c . v, 

of ft, us. .ovc^ ^ . ^ ta n;:.;:^^"!'^^ 

onnou.ed efonotonr to a* b« n p,^ ^j^J^ p^"" PRC ^"V**' A »m Pant0 „ 



NOTE ON CLASSIFICATION 



■ 7hi, report hu been fiven fte overall classificaiiVm nf nnrr 
Ntfcal Seen* Council SufrofScplbjL. WJ ^ "" ,WW "* dccilio " *» *« 

number rfST te^S" ^Z!*' "l ****'" ° f te •»* *"* » 

— * »*.< . » show w'ssLsris zszsr- fr " 

lomewhu wift j, e pl jjj Se of m „ ^ . 7 7" "» ««,"«iy of fte document, h« declined 

-odd be more nJdily «e^J»S U^^^? * "^ ° f ' hCSe materi » U " "« ^O^ I^eJ 
community. «=^"-«nd therefore of peae, v^ue-u, , ^j, ,„,, rf ^ ^^ 
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SUMMARY 

cBUb prior » deb fi^»dS£" * f^tZF** "* *"" for Wefln « « eni » ***» 
1967 *m0 S3 * • Mtan, ° *"** *" *»™»'^n- pha* ,f ..tetau, ^ 

flan thirty US„ -«? ^ "k!T apam ^ 1 fmal "changes), interview* wi* more 

suienents, ind official PRC documentation. I^raiem offices, -Chinese press / 

THE NEGOTIATING PROCESS 

American officials have characterized negotiations with the PRP «,-»■- 
«f itlauvtly dis^e stages which unfold as the ^ 2te« « D te te T ^^ * "^^ 

Opening Moves 

PRC officials make i determined effort 11 the outsei nf * r , Bn ,„- 

far the accepunce of iteir principles as th, basis cf the r^oJ: P ^2^^^ 
Rotating agenda favorable to their objectives. «ey Uso seek to finicon a 

Member 1913 <S«mV "'I—* #«A~~r 4 B r*f»g Myr u. 7W r^vD Corpoouon. R-32W. 

- S« Rjehjrt K. SoJamrm. US.fftC f*/*Ua! #ttot*ua*t 1967 icl* At 
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The Chinese view * rv^r ■ * 

« negoauoa lo nccen, o™T. "^""ship. PRC officii .£ m^L- 

°f "973,. Sudl ^^ff" >*■*■«■ (such «ZTL ^^ r,^ « *• ""I 

Qlin «e official* m skilled » «™^ • * 

Facjlitatj'ng maneuvers. Tli* rv 
*">»««. meticulous oreH-^n"! ^^" rf ^^ «"*"**. Thcv J7» 0W " '""'"y. « this jives 
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SUMMARY 
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Pmsnrt tactics. PRC officii win resort to t variety of maneuvers » put an mtericcutor oa the 
defensive ind mike him fed be his minimal control ova the negotiating process. They trt skilled at 
nukinj a foreign counterpart appear to be the supplicant or demvuitur in the relirionriiip. They play 
political adversaries agiinss each other, and they may alternate hard and aceornroodaring moods by lifting 
ftom "bad guy- d -good guy" officials. They may urge a foreign negotiator to accommodaie to their 
position with the argument that if he does not, his "friends" in the PRC leadership will be weakened by 
faOarcm teach agreement. And they end to put pressure on a lympaihetic negotiator c» the assumption 
thata "friend" wiU make a special eJTon to repair problems in the relationship. 

The Chinese often present themselves as the injured party, seeking to shame an inieriocmor with 
recitation of faults on the pan of his government or his failure to Lve up to past i^reements or to the 'aptrit* 
of mutually accepted "principles. - They are meticulous record-keepers and will bold a negotiator to his past 
words and the commitments of his predecessors. They are skilled in using the press to create public 
pressures on aforeign negotiating team. And they may seek to trap a negotiator against a time «<~*w (» 
thai he must make decisions under pressure). 

The essential quality of Chinese pressure tactics U to make the foreign negotiator, with whom they 
have gone to some lengths 10 develop a personal or "friendly- association, feel that his relationship with 
China is in doubt, thai he has not done enough to warrant being considered an "old friend,- that he must do 
more for tne relationship to justify Chinese support and good will. Itis this tension of the relationship game 
that gives dealings with the Chinese their distinctive qualiry. 
* 

Eid Game 

When PRC officials believe thai they have tested the limits of their negotiating counterpart's position 
and its a formal understanding serves their interests, they can move rapidly to conclude an agreemenL 

They may let a negotiation appear to deadlock to test their interlocutor's patience and firmness, and 
then have a senior leader intervene to "cut the knot" of the apparent deadlock. Once Chinese leaden have 
derided to reach an aereement. their negotiators can be quite flexible in working out concrete arrangements 
which may seem to have little relationship to the "principles- stressed at the outset of a negotiation. 

Implementation 

Chinese officials assess the manner in which a counterpart government implements an agreement as a 
ngn of how seriously that government views its relationship with the PRC They press for stria 
implementation of aD understandings, and they art quick to find h"'i 

Chinese officials sometimes give the impression that agreements are never quite finaL They wffl seek 
modifications of understandings when u serves their purposes; and the conclusion of an agreement u the 
occasion for pressing the counterpart government for new concessions. In contrast, however, if they are 
unable to fuUy implement an agreement themselves, they will ask the counterpart to -understand- their 
difficulties on the basis of "friendship,- or make excuses which put the burden of rtsponnbOiry on the other 
party. 

DISCUSSION 

Reflecting the working? of the relationship game, American negotiators describe their dealings with 
the Chinese is at once elating and frustrating. PRC officials can establish a posiave mood when they want 
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to build i constructive relationship; and they impress their VS. counicrparu as personally attractive, hiehl 
competent individuals with whom it u easy to deal it i human level. On tlw other hand, the Chinese-who 
assume themselves to be a once and future peat power-can adopt a self-righteous and lecturing air in 
which they presume the. right to criticize their •friends" (while being highly defensive of their own 
positions) and require that negotiations be conducted on their own terms. 

It has been demonstrated by the experience of countries that have established highly interdependent 
relations with the PRC that the Chinese can be highly demanding and manipulative of those on whom they 
have established a dependent relationship (as was the case with the •elder brother' Soviet Union En the 
1950$), or self-righteously assertive in dealing with those who have established a subordinate relationship 
with them (as was the case with Albania in the 1960s). 
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SUMMARY 



CUITELESTS FOR DEALING WITH PRC COUNTERPARTS 

This analysis suggests the following lessees learned" that VS. officials should keep in mind if they 
■re to be more effecuvtia doling with PRC counterparts: 

Know the substantive Issues at± Ouncsc officials are meticulous in preparing for negotiating 
nicn. and tfn nam are very effective in briefing ihem on axhnical issues. They wflj use any 
mdjoDoo ox sloppy preparation against an interlocutor. 

Master the past aegotiating record. PRC officials havt fuD control over the prior negotiating 
rtcor^aiuJihcydoKXbesiutetouselitoprtttureacountcrpan. 

Know your own bottom line. A clear sense of the objectives of a negotiation will enable a VS 
offinaj 10 avoid bang trapped in commitments to general -principles- and to resist Chinese efforts to drag 
out a negotiation. Incremental compromises suggest to the Chinese that their interlocutor's final position 
has not yet been reached. r**"""" 

. Present your position in a broad framework. The Chinese seem to find it easier to compromise on 

"ffL"^ ^ h3VC * SCn * Cf *' broadtr puipo$cs of *™ i^toc^r in developing . relationship 
and. the PRC They cLstrust quick deals, and they appreciate presentation, that suggest seriousness of 
purpose and an interest m maintaining a long-term relationship with China. 

* P ' k IJ>nL ** aCX CXpccC « ufck m «** ■twnenL A Chinese negotiator will havt trouble 
cocivincaig his superiors that be has fuUy tested the limits of his counterpart's position if he has not 
protracted the discissions. Assume you will be subjected to unexplained delays and various forms of 
pressure to test your resolve . 

Avoid time deadlines. Resist negotiating in circumstances where you must have agreement by a 
certain da*. The Chinese will assume that your anxiety to conclude a deal can be played to their advantage. 

Minimize media pressures. PRC negotiators use public expectauons about a negotiation to pressure 
their interlocutors- Confidential handling of negotiating exchanges, the disciplining of leaks and the 
mimmmng of press exposure are taken by the Chinese as signs of seriousness of purpose. -Negotiation via 

the press" wiU evoke a sharp Chinese response. 

Understand the PRC political context, and the style of your Chinese Inter!ocu(or. Despite the 
duTicuIues or assessing the domestic PRC political scene, an evaluation or internal factional pressures and 
the style of your counterparts will help in understanding Chinese objectives and negotiating flexibility and 
so "reading" the signals or baded language of a very different culture and political system, 

• Understand the Chinese meaning or "friendship.- Know that the Chinese expect a lot of their 
•fnends." Resist the fianery of being an "old friend" or the sentimentality that Chinese hospitajity readily 
evokes. Do not promise more than you can deliver, but expect that you will be pressured to honor past 
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commianeag. Resist Oiinese efforts to shame or play oo guflt feelings for presumed errors a 

Develop a strategic orientation to dealinj with the Chinese, Tbe blandishments of tbc -friendship 
pine' and Chinese pressure wales are most effectively defended against by developing i strategic 
orientation suited to American negotiating practices and objectives. An attitude of restrained openness and 
interest in identifying and working to attain common objectives is the best protection 'against Chinese efforts 
to maneuver the foreign negotiator into the position oldcmandtw or supplant 

Pari7 Chinese pressurt tactics In order to maintain control onr the negotiating process. 
Chinese negotiating tactics are readily understandable, and in some measure even predictable. Therefore. 
VS. negotiators should develop counienactics that will throw their PRC counterparts off balance, to 
demonstrate compeience and control over the process. Tactical manipulations applied in excess, or for their 
own sake, however, are tieiy to erode confidence and undermine the credlbfliry of the negotiating process. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

This analysis of Chinese political negotiating behavior is pan of a larger study designed to provide 
supporting materials for operational officials and analysts of the U.S. government concerned with 
interpreting and managing relations with the People's Republic of China (PRC). The primary objective of 
this project has been to analyze the way Chinese officials manage political negotiations by drawing on the 
official record and the experiences of VS. officials who have dealt with PRC counterparts over the past 
fifteen yean, during the phase of Sino- American relatior* : *> which both governments tried to break out of 
two decades of confrontation to normalize their relationship. 

This analysis is summarUed in an Executive Summary designed for use by senior officials of the US. 
government prior to their first negotiating encounters with Chinese counterparts. 1 The third volume in this 
series contains an annotated chronology of senior-level U.S.-PRC political negotiating exchanges between 
1961 and 1984.2 These three volumes establish the documentary record and provide an analytical 
assessment of one of the most interesting episodes in America's post- World War II foreign relations: the 
effort to move from a long period of political rivalry and military confrontation with the PRC-with "Red 
China" or "Communist China," as it was termed during the 1950s and 1960s-to a relationship in which the 
rwo countries could eliminate the hostility of the Cold War era, manage continuing differences over the 
fuaire of Taiwan in a nonconfrontational manner, and cooperate in limited measure in dealing with shared 
international political and security problems, primarily the military threat to both countries from the Soviet 
Union. 



SOURCES OF DATA: MEMCONS, INTERVIEWS, AND MEMOIRS 

The primary source of data upon which this analysis is based is the official record of negotiating 
exchanges between senior VS. officials and their PRC counterparts, the memoranda of conversation, or. 
"memcons." which are the basic documentary record of intergovernmental negotiations. A secondary 
source is the reporting cables by which State Department negotiators document the results of negotiations 
conducted in the field under formal instructions. A detailed description of this documentary source material 
is contained in the Introduction to the annotated chronology. ' ■•.'"' 

Because the paper record fives only a partial sense of the negotiating experience, the author also 
conducted interviews wiih more than thiny senior Americar officials who negotiated with Chines?: 
counte*pans during the years covered in this study-beginning with former President Nixon end running 
through the officials of the Ciner and Reagan adminisu-ations who managed the negotiations on 
normalization and the August 17, 1982, Joint Communique on the issue of American arms sales to Taiwan, 
The officials interviewed for this study are listed in Appendix A. 

To gain a comparative perspective on Chinese negotiating practices, the author also interviewed six 
officials from thr who conducted negotiations with PRC officials during the past A/ £$*" 

twelve years, and ■' 



1 Rithirt H. Salomon. Ouamu Pel^it&l StiPiuis'^t itfwrior: a £W«/>j Anefytii, The RA.VD Corportilon. R-3295. Dccenbe 

I9ti. 

* Rii^irri R Solomon, VZ -?RC folliica! Ktto<>ai*«J. /Ptf7-/«*; A* Ajwuud Ckra*oloi 7 (U). The RA.NT3 Corpof*uon. 
R-329E. Desert 1?S5 (Seem). 
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IKntQDUCnON 3 

their efforts id prtseru in obscure or deceptive face c the outside world, their actions tie readily 
imerpretable (at las in hmdvight), 

Om of the basic objectives of (his project a to forearm VS. negotiating officials tnd analysts of the 
PRC political iceae with a sense of how the Oinry manage the ne^tiating pwnt , so thai they will 
interpret with prater accuracy the often subtle political "signals' thai are part of the negotiating experience. 

It a also imp or ta nt to make ai the outset two fundamental interpretive points which, for the cake of 
presenarional brevity, will not be repeated endlessly throughout the following pages. First, despite the 
distinctive quality or "flavor" of dealings with the Chinese, many-if not most-of their negotiating practices 
are not unique. Many of the facilitating maneuvers and pressure tactics PRC negotiators resort to are also 
encountered in dealings with other countries, although the particular style or intensity may be different 
elsewhere. In short, there is much that is universal in the negotiating process arid the Chinese, for aH that is 
distinctive shout their culture, have not developed * unique approach to conducting negotiations. 

Yet it is also the case that most of the American official* interviewed for this study said that they 
found the Chinese K> conduct negotiations in a distinctive ma^er. Kissinger was impressed with (he 
"principled stand" Chinese officials assumed at the outset of his dealings with them, and with their sense of 
the imparlance of the credibility of their word, which led them to "eschew the perry maneuvers thai 
characterized . . . negotiations with other communists.^ From his first negotiating session with PRC Vice 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua in the summer of 1971, Kissinger learned that the Chinese prefer not to 
negotiate Soviet-sryle-by beginning with an initially exaggerated position from which they move only 
slowly b "salami slicing" fashion-but "to determine as well as possible [at the outset! the nature of a 
reasonable solution, get there in one jump, and then stick to thai position." 6 As Kissinger recalled in his 
nemonx 

Huang Hta . . . suggested that we put aside the drafting and each tell the other fiankly what bis 
T»«te were. ... We spent two hours on this [and after some further delay] . . . Huang Hua 
presented a draft ... so dose to our needs that we could accept it with a change of only one 
word? 

Kissinger said he so preferred this style of negotiating that he subsequently sought to use it in his dealings 
with other governments: 

The strategy of ge^ing in one jump to a defensible position defines the irreducible position 
mambiguousiy. it is easier to defend than the cumulative impact over a long period of a scries 
of marginal moves in which process always threaiess to dominate substance.' 

The second basic interpretive point is that whale the Ovinese conduct negotiations in a purposeful and 
meticulously planned manner, they are not always in control of the process and often "feel their way" in 
situations they do not fully understand. The foDowing analysis may. upon occasion, make it appear as if the 
Chinese are almost superhuman m their ability to plan and manipulate a negotiating situation. Tne record 
does not show this to be the case, although the analytical process, by its very nature, extracts the evident 
pancms of behavior thai comprise their approach to negotiating. The model we develop here is in 



S Hai^ A. Kut=4C. Wkiu Ha*u Tun. Boon* LJaJt,Bro*« A Ganpuy, 1979. p. 744. 

7 Had., p. 7JL S« tlto TGiibt^'i t«Mul«ic roex^tatar td hu Zrti enccuncr »nt VRC nc(«iwon m ihe rummer of 1971, 
cif -rued dura; i diaae wuh V,ce Forujn MLt^iif Quo Cu*ahui on No*er.bex 13. 1972. 
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~urin £ pecmiss.n ^ the ^ Chine* authority, who woL £ %£££& 
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u "Of* if* Ch^timt VetoL-Baom." i^o** »>to ,/*„ Ti*.!*,,. /V. p. 34 
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« basic » Ac Aetoric of Ae Communis: B0V £2 £%?" "?*"" B,00v " "" «*Nh« *a 
cttducod fa A, Chinese prejJ i„ „,, ^ tfh Slt TtfTr "**?' P """" « "*- 
-D seievan, to Chin,-, eowunpoo, cuxumsunceTiT JESSE^.^^?"*" "^ « 
negouaun j eneounien wiA the PRC (heir <Wuve ch^Lir Ouneseoe*- chit ,«, 

PHASES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ILS.-PRC RELATIONS 

If Acre is in enduring •Chineseness* to Pur...—,-..- .... . 
fa Ae way Cni ne * Comm ^ i5I , ulhon ~ ^Sr^'' ""* " *° " "*« •*»» 
«fe. A, American negotia,*, w „ «^t X^ S^"""!^ "* ttU "' Sa «" *» ■"* 
voy different negoriaung process Sorted bfS^tS ' "^ '"' ,960t "J*""* 01 » 
daring Ae im. This ^i!i<y ^ryU L p~vt^ "??* " BOT,,Iile ttMRC ■**"• 
Chinese «U be.W. ^JZnZ^TL^*'^'™"^'™- *<»"*<* 
rcdiuon.* U we„ as on cw, eonuTl «£nV^°/^ T T ^ rf *» «*taa. 
P^ses of this study. |, is perhaps ■ffi e «™£ £",£ ^ ". f Baftl \ a « ""*" •*■ »* 
emooonaj mood associated wi A Ae various tine pha^ ta Ae S^ ^T ^"^ h ** """ 

In brides, terms, we can idemify four ^J^^T.^" "^ 
Cbnrnunta.17 The initia! period of UtLZ^JSt L^cST ' " "*" "* ainM 

and Ae subsequent Civil War yean when Ae ChmesT^, 3 °' "" ™ throUSh Worl() W " n 

movent, seebng American supper, for Aeir efforts d«C"fc ■JSrf ™< P?»-™ miIi <^ 

wuiuig me war of Resistance to ham* Japan's 

ff-m<r/,. No. U Scpianb" I7T7. pp. 521-544. ' " **" 7 *"° u « h ^ e -^ Anidd. 1P73-76.- Tk, CA« 
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inc second period covot 1940 tn tc*o 1^ • . 7 *^°* 

*«fe*-« ft MnunjOB to ]9J3 £££L"*"? d ^ "* l "° *>"™™"» •« the ensuing two 

»S » I9S7. during which one .gnJnaL^lt^" 1 * n,b * Ja *^ -^ « Genev, (6aa 
►nich conunued wUhou, ^^ ^^JS"^/* 1 ^ ^ " **«■•■»* 

The faudphue. fae no OT ^^"^^" d ^ , '- I «''Po U - ^co I1 u=« s fa B ei jinl 

puhhc Kroger mps to .he Chfae* apiu j ^ ^ *J "IL™ J, eor "" ,ue<1 *** Jriwrnm 
I* 1*75. M ooncluded with the esJLhn,™ oTd^o^'f^ !° " " 72 "" ***«" «* fa 

o/quie: negooido* conduced fa Beijfa^UJ ^Z ^w," ** " d " 1978 ' ■"« « ™»>te 
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J- fadude, the full in™ma^i^oro f re^jXT^TT" drteeeta » erfMta «te 
femai „de agree™* fae evoiuuon o f iS'S^-w" ' *** tf ™«" ««* »d 
stages, etc.). This period *o include, uToST^- manages*™ of nde »d culunl 

""SET ^^^^ZEZZZZE?*" iai * s muim • 
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Mach of the dunnctxve *fl* vrr *w «— -• ._• 
«*«I tradition only v.pdyS^S^ ££ 7 **" ** ^^ rtflecB *• ^ucnce of . 
•»*!* Oconto, of nitST^XS^ T ° * *^ Ie ^ * O"*^ ££ 

counterpart, . vfa» f * world that h^d tT£ • ' " ** °' C0U '"" «*> A»eric« 

S2£££ "* *— ' ~ -~ -SETS * X. SZ2 

world beyond Chin* the ttn^^a^ToTtnl <?"* *"*• " "*"** » d <**> *~«^ 
relationship, with f oreipl office fa a w^i, a ^EL"' 7^ "" —fr** P«^ 
b-ucratic „d polidea, context within *££ "»^SSS£5Sr M ^^ - * 

CH^™, W0RLD: ™ EA M DrVALD)CESOFAFORMER1MpERuLpowER 

*e "Mod]. KfajdonT-d* cdtuJem^ST w£„ ^"^ COnIitotd >«»**«*. 
•*«£, sy™ of tefadon, with a,ch ^£^^^™*™*«*£ 

place on their effora a promote modenSon!^l h, ^™ n ° ** """"y'' *** wMw 

«rld power. In . 1973 mvnrien 3* Jfa™ SlT ^ " * """"P"*™",. * . ma£ 
relaxed and refieeuve Bood followin g rS^£ COran,,mia *•* Q * i ™» «» Zedong 
■he "feudal ideas- of hi, p.op.e. .no LS a ££"«£"* OT ** ^ W "" eo =™ « 

the Chin™ we„ .tmad „ d ^ ^"J ™f «' » *B»« P«*i|«. . . . In the m 
C^« very ob,dna<e and co^^™ " fc ™ "* "^ »■*■*... Yoa fa£w 

Tliis innaie conservatism rvJ ivenion to fhn.,*^ 
-« than .cemnry they have been humiliated „^Z S ta ^ * *< ^ «" «- far 
W«-, mix of Etudes md emotion, that underiiuTSr h.^ Unpenll ' sl " : <* b<S«nonie powerj of the 
proper place in the world and that the «xu,me^lrf v ' *"* ^ °^ >»* been denied ta 

*~*d by PRC ^icial, with their Amrt^l^T'^ ^^^^^to^ 
iaue.2 ~nencan counterparts, for example, fa dis^ionj of the Taiwan 

I ' M *=-^«lfl(CT. PcblMify I7.J1. J973. 

- S«. f w rumple. D«(.^,m|CT. Nov^ber^, ]»74. 





THECOKTEXT 



China's larch for a way out of hs imperial backwardness thai would aot jeopardize in own eqx of 
idennry embodies much of the anguish and drama of the country's internal polios and foreign relations 
una the laxe nineteenth century. China's first 'turn to the West." beginning with the "^strengthening" 
Boveoent of the 1860s and reaching a peak p the 1910s under Sun Yat-sen'i newly founded Republic, 
foundered on the diallunonmem with the Europeans thai came with World War I and subsequent lack of 
Kippon from the West in resisting Japan's imperial ambitions m Asia. Those Chinese intellectuals of the 
•May Fourth" (1919) era who saw in socialism and the Russian revolution a way to modernize their country 
came to power m 1949, after long years of political rivalry and civil war with the more Western-oriented 
hUnonalisu. Vet even the Communists, after less than a decade of alliance with the Soviet Union, rejected 
the Stalinist model of development and, under Mao Zedong's insistent leadership, continued the counny's 
•carta for its own road to restored national greatness. 

Given this century of frustrating and inconstant efforts to modernize their country, it is remarkable 
Aat China's contemporary leaders have once again turned o the West for approaches to economic and 
nal medenuauon. The leaden who shape the country's policies today are perhaps wiser about the 
pitfalls of trying to bnng whai is sail a peasant society into the twentieth century: yet they may prove to be 
do more successful than their predecessors in reconciling the dilemmas of the modernization process. 

For American officials who must negotiate with PRC counterparts, it is perhaps enough to be sensitive 
id the strong and conflicting emotions and the ambivalent perspectives that underlie Chinese dealings with 
the foreign world. On the one hand, the Chinese seek the weal th and power of the industrialized West on 
the other hand, they sustain a remarkable degree of self-confidence that they can modernize their country 
without losuig China's own cultural and historical moorings. PRC officials stress (even as they send the 
flower of j new generation of intellectual talent to the Uniied States for training in the sciences, engineering 
and mana jement) that they will construct their own brand of socialism, adapted to China's particular social 
and economic conditions. 

The Chinese emphasize to foreigners the importance of being treated with 'equality- and with full 
respect for their sovereignty and national independence. As Zhou Enlai told Kissinger during their first 
oeenng m July 1971, Tie first question is that of equality, or in other words, the principle of reriprcciry. 
All things must be done in a reciprocal manner.l But retipmcity does not necessarily mean adopting 
forngn ways; and the demand for 'equality- conflicts with their own historical sense that China, by virtue of 
us size and past greatness, is more than just "equal" 

To resolve these ambivalent feelings about the West, the Chinese assert that they are just another 
misled and smiling developing country-even as they presume to the leadership of the Third World. 
And a u no accident that when China sought to reengage the rest of the world at the end of the Cultural 
Revolution, u did so by way of "ping-pong diplomacy.' making political use of a sport in which the Chinese 
were world champions-and thus were 'Dumber one,' even as Zhou Enlai instructed his player/diplomaa to 
stress "friendship fust, competition second.' Similarly, Mao Zedong stressed the slogan 'never seek 
hegemony" as pan of his country's defense policy; yet Zhou Enlai, in a candid moment, acknowledged to 
Henry Kissinger the difficulDes of keeping Chinese sentiments of "big nation chauvinism" m check: 

... the objective fact of the largeness of the Chinese nation and Chinese area easily create a 
tndency to nationalistic sentiments and big nation chauvinism, [But] if there are do strong 
nationalist feelings, then one will cease to learn from others; one will seal oneself in and believe 
one is the best or will cease to team from the strong points of others.* 



*2>><xjKiiim|cr. FeMu/y II. 1973. 
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««»uiy inarutjves, even t$ they diiin to be i wcrld leadfcr. 
RELATIONSHIPS: THE GAMES OF GUANXI 

Tm governmental negoriator. ooerannff in ■ ««..-. ^ 

Drw the Advernrj to ... to « Dtp.ndent Potition 

When the Chinese decide their inieresu ire served hv k,,;^- , . 

<*y «, be highly sfcUed in d^win, tr^d^o^elJ^ £ ' ^^ "*" f '"^ «««* 

encouaiers wiih PRC evrTciiis did d« riL seem JtrE . ^ ^ ***** «r*y 

e^ges * view o, social c-coon^?^^^^^' « ^ b. ^ vay gene^ 

«*« me uunese assessed the tatudes and motives of the 

^^K ^^^ B ^ ^ Uo ^ w ~ - * ^T,.*^^ ? 1 -*'• *« ^'^ <^ P«C diploma «, 
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THELUNliAl 



American side m wanting to establish a relationship with the PRC One former official observed thai (he 
•bomdaneT of a negotiation with the Chinese are often hard to identify, as much of the activity in the 
preliminary stages of a negotiation -broad discussion of issues, even sightseeing trips and banquet afr- 
its n nrelated to aacrctc issues of con^ 
encounters as pan of a purposeful period of establishing personal relationships. 

7his impulse k) build reUtionships nCeas a highly personalized view of the political process. In one 
of the early U-S.-PRC exchanges carried out indirectly via the intermediation of the Pakistan g ovemment. 
Zhou Enlai expressed concern mat President Nixon's reference to bis desire to establish •secret finks' 
between the two countries meant only that he warned to establish a "hot line* communication channel such 
as the United States had with the Soviet Union.! In fact, Nixon intended to send a personal envoy secretly 
to China to prepare the way for his own vice and Zhou Enlai later recalled with emphasis how important it 
had been to PRC leaders in- ed in initiating the normalization dialogue that Nixon wis willing to deal 
wuh ihem ata personal level; •From the beginning he [Nixon] look the attitude he wis willing to come to 
Peking to meet us."* 

Zhou's comment reflects the unspoken assumption that a foreign leader is best influenced when a 
personal relationship has been established, when his attitudes and motivations have been explored, and 
when enough of a commitment to the relationship has been created to make the leader vulnerable to the 
various forms of appeal and pressure that can be applied to 'old friends.* Tnis fundamental instinct is 
different in kind, but not necessarily in effect, from Chinese notions of adversarial relationships. A basic 
Maoist military tenet of the civil war era, as weD as of more recent times, is that of •drawing the enemy 
deep-Oourf sUnni) into CC?«ontroIled territory, where he can be enmeshed in a "people's war.' It was 
such a perspective which led the PRC to warn their Nationalist adversaries to occupy the offshore islands of 
QuenwyardMitsuasarxjimofpressu^ As Zhou Enlai told 

Nixon in 1972: 

We . . . advised [Chiang Kai-shek] not to withdraw from Quemoy and Maisu. We advised him 
not to withdraw by firing amUery sbdls at them-thai is, on odd days we would shell them, and . 
on holidays we would not shell them. So they understood our intentions and didn't withdraw. 
No other means or messages were required; just this method of shelling they undersioodio 

Why should the Nationalists, or any foreign government, want to sustain a "relationship' on this basis, 
when they can anticipate thai they will be subject to various forms of manipulation or pressure? Tnis is 
precisely the question the Chinese seek to answer for themselves in the early, relanonship-building stage of 
a negotiation. There is nothing magic about the process; they just assume that a political leader or official 
has his own political motives and/or personal interests involved in approaching China; and if they can 
identify these motives, interests, and personal aninides, they wifl be in a better position to enmesh him in 
the games of xuanxiH 

m this early stage of contact, the Oiinese frequently turn to trusted third parties to provide background 
information on the leader or official they will be dealing with, or to intermediate initial communications. 
Such an indirect approach, of course, was notable m the establishment of high-level U-S.-PRC contacts m 

• S<* Kaoe'i lucuacb with PiLloku PrenJat Ytbyi g*M. Oaobv 25. 1770. 

• Zhaw-Ciujngv. Wy •• 1W1. 
lO&aa-KUaa. Wmiwy X 1771 

II l ifaould be acud Mm *c Osioc ux job m icztctm to WeuiV»l ccratc^m eeTldili *t» «in «w be dnwn too tf* 
RiibouUp ctut'oU friend' TWr i« « leu: two rcoeni American Secttiho o/ Sua tod one Niiietwl Stranry Advucr wfcoea rite 
O^eu emdiidoi wen too tjoof of alburn* o buJ^n| * rtI*uorttJiip. or iao benJJe, v> »o>* (her purpwo. Wfcfc u*« 
Bdnndub tn » office, the Gsi«« proved w ccjyvmt ^i^oeuhipi with ocSer VS otTibtli to the? mmajuai ww^ be 
more ma^civt u> lit; ifpro*cia, or whe ihirwi cotuaoe fCucy pcnrpecirva or poijucaj ofcjeeuvw. 

' r ■ * 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

1970-1971. Rumania and Pakistan served •$ - 

Zhou leadership in Beijing, not ocUy pcr^^^Tf^* bejweeo <* Nixon White House and ik, w 
Administrate*, but also giving, fe«^ j^ ^J^ ** **"**« about ^ faj™^ 
fc* common polidcal object™ shared >, II ^contacts, . measure of assurance tham^ll^ 
hostile coofioniaiion.12 " "^ ^ *"ks, tnd thai there would be oo embanasnT^ 



Who Needs Whom? 



Chinese icciety has a deeply roouM ac—x^r-^ 
VS. officials of their concern to be n^»^rr tUn ■**<*»: md despite conteraDorarv «~: 
r^ships where position, » ^^ ^ «* OineseTLt fcH^SS fa 
Thus a major aspect of .he relationship g^^f**; ^ «* *!»■«», have JXj 
needs that lead . counterpart government cr a^T?" 1 ° f Who needs **°<*" **«sing the mod«iS 
issues will be resolved in favor of the inierass 7^1 *° * ant to «*"!» « «tonship within which sarii 
As noted earlier, China's «perfei«^\?! P** <**' other (if not both).U ^^ 

wam to .void the subordinate position in a r^^?,*?? 1 0vCr ** ** «"<** *** PRC officials to 
for a leader * put the county in the posibec ^ * « pohucally devoting in the Qine«aon^ 
beginning of the normaliiaiion process, the C-^T* * * ^P"*" on » fe«ign power. ThusTo* 
the United States were charaoerued by a ^^ "*? *»?* *hen their Hm^p^^^ 
inability to produce su/Tidem grain to me^IZ? of Agriculture spokesman as reflecting the PRT, 
government is unable to feed its own people ^ I*? C ***™&m requirements. To suggest thaTrfJ 
very legitimacy of political leadership in Qiat»u* y °° foreigI1 * 0ure « <* apply is to challenae me 

The "who needs whom" theme runs th.T*=A 
1970s. At the conclusion of Kissinger's fir^^l^ cv ! Jtaio0 <* *e UMR C relationship during the 
communique was the Chinese efTon to phrasr sT. P W ^^ ^ ** "wblesome issue in draftmH 
Nixon had asked to visit the PRC>6 Simi}^ r;^"*" 1 "" w » » ^ * *Ppear that President 
establishing liaison offices to make it evident t^ ' ,?• 2hou ^ ^euvered mc ^^ ' 
posiuon where the foreigner comes to them far *JL!?. ** Sut * ^ «^d to thern.n Beine fa. 
^^ or asks t^ fa ^^ DQ( ^£*£ 

U Zhou ErUu low Kiiiinier a their f« «*„»„. ^ 
™W ^ it Ox V^S^^u^^^ 7 *? *««**. A^Zboc.**^^^ ^^ ¥0 ^ fa ' 
'^^-^ta^-tUiieortip^dit-dtotatt.raJ^^"^* 

«nf^ cw ^o, „ h bd£?wkBt ..iSLVl ,WOt ^-^1^7 JtiSS^'Z!!^"- 






U 

Ac kgmucy of Ac rhmgfl. leaden and 

*> m, n i eonmuooi »d Zo^J^^T^ 9" Gu « nA ' a - ■* D- 1 ***in, during 

« *. » counter the ^ 0^^^^™ «* "* W a^, of Soviet p„» 

•«-» *■ «* P^«y SoAe, ^S «W Jt? ""*T -"Mr «"P*» -he Chinee 
*»*• Ul tawl fc™, „, ^SS"' 5*>» .*" Sovie, force, h *„ „ 

M^J &* Afghan*,, ^ «SS?^**-2 r^T ^" «"«"»*«*£ 
"^"fWtaMcfflitMvrsrtM^rTJ* ™ jr P" <* *e effon 10 ootflmk Europe end nin 
^^ . end *. hne, of eommun.cauon. end .tat CWn, do« not f^^™^ 

Cnager w, lave noctung is pi, bMokow. 

«m: Bnjoa eaa fiia Ttiwia i, Qua,. 

'""Iff: WeonpiaTiiwKiBiauiu? 

*">: Bojoa now tawiheTeiwin of China. 

C=£"««r Bo « wm »sa,e tfai beween tu. 

""k In • hundred wan. ' 

**>*r. Tfcrt wtat ae Grains ^ „ t ta ^ , ^ ^ 
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. ^°^«^ fun •tDttaitatW^S^ iinaibott.il> Bane iBtonlinuB,-*,. 
«ian« u> ibe PRC my more tlun .bey ■„ B te «„,, M , . jmior . .^t^?^ 

Uiu*d Soies-^tc the nee* of d* two com™ fa . *LJFLj^?Zf* 

te =^r«£Tr T ^ ta todepe0deW ^^ » ^ **• *< Sovie* „d Qua. 
to neve aste | «, ftvcB ton oto, . . . faaUy, qj,, fem ^ mia ^^^ 

earth. Chttu wm not uk &vo„ fi^, .^ We ^ d * wnS^ "2 " 

tteRtt S mns.Aitfaend.lwaibe™«fid M dtnnya 1 D^ibi..-« S m eM u* ro „g.« * 

s ^ ve ^^^ of cc^,rauinio the itaniiestfOima's defease airing s_ 

things torn the Uruicd Su*s, most noabty technology But PRC Iead« ™Ti ™ t« ~! .T w 

<madon in which they appear to be ft. secant Tj£™££^^%l»2*^ 

Z^SZT* "^ Wi '"J he Vi " Wm ' "^ B>«l. J« •* the United States tied 
nodnng of China, and Qin. asked noihing or the United Si**. A, I see ft. «* fc pJ^TZ 

con^gtoPefang? ^ "eifter ^e lud »ytog M ^ ,be, wby did you w»t » eo^e B 
Pelanj.ind why *ouId we wni 10 receive you »d die Presidentra 

^uJ^ TV* "° ^ n=0ludCn °f *« "•*» "t* "ten- issue with the Chine*, because tfaeir 
ctjecove needs or „ «i ve Moonship with d>e We*™ worid « in innsion wiib SEEmS™ 
global power and A» far, of being taken advantage „ h . dependent lelatioiuhjp *d^^^ 
forop oauon. At bea d>e issue on be defused u i lourcTor smu-wT™!. "^ P°"«»l 
—», by ne^h^ng thep^ud ChuT f" ^^1^^^^-^^^ 

Your Relationship wilh China Is in Doubt; Show Us Yoo Cirt 

• A vrianon of the 'who needs whom" theme is Chinese skfll in maneuvering t foreftm official *> a, tn 
« fcub. and uncertainty on his reiahonship with Oin, And for . high-ievd poSfig^T^ 
pushed some leptooon » .us ows, country and in the a*™*™, „„„, J^ fof J?*,^,™ 
^ng wuh the Chinese, to have his position as a -fiiend of Qin.- throw, h doubi can be . J.Z. 
tbras Tie officii! or negooamr » put in the posidon of having n -dcUve,- for d, e Qft,^ „ Zl^l 
n^outap w,d, to, or iace , ioss of respec, prestig, ^ poUtiea. influe^e. Sud, % Se^ ^ 
Cbnese played wuh Henry Ktssnger in 1974-197J when they warned hftn in compiete to Z£Z£ n 



21 Dc^-VLjnn ( er.Ocio6o'lC 1775. 
^M*o-Knia ( ei. OaoCwr2i. 1975. 
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process, ind with George Bush in 1980 and 1982 when they wanted assurances from ihc Reagan 
administration that ii would not "turn bad ihc dock" on U.S. China poUcy.23 

Perhaps the dares, example of Chinese maneuvering to draw in administration into *proving* its 
faerest'si a relationship is the Cana admuusnatioa's early dealings with che PRC During (he 1976 
presidential campaign and in (he first months of the administration, Carter and his senior officials pve 
Bftceroin signals about their interest in a relationship with ihc PRC and in completing the normalization 
process.** In ihe two years mat followed, the Chinese turned this situation-in which they were the 
encenain party about i VS. administration*! interest in a relationship with them-lnto one m which they had 
the adnunistration going to fome lengths to demonstrate iu desire to develop I relitionship with the PRC 

When Secretary of Slate Vance went lo Beijing in August 1977. the Chinese heard him out cm 
international and bilateral issues, including a presentation of the administration's approach to normalization. 
But they held themselves aloof from Vance, in pan by rejecting his suggestion for i joint press communique 
to publicize the results of his trip, and by characterizing his visit both privately and publicly as a 'step 
backward" in the relitionship. The Chinese position reflated, in pan. uncertainties in their own approach 
to dealing with the United States; but it also expressed PRC concerns about Vance as an official they could 
work with, given his views on the Soviet Union and on normalization, and their desire to press the United 
Suits for more favorable terms for normalization, 

The following spring the administration decided it wanted to accelerate the pace of normalization, and 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Braezinsti put himself forward to the Chinese as a friendly interlocutor 
in this process W Brzezinskj went to China in May 1978 with instructions to assure the Chinese that "the 
President has made up his mind* about normalization-i phrase PRC officials had been using with U.S. 
counterparts since the Vance visit to Beijing the preceding year. BnezinsJd's exchanges with the Chinese, 
as he tried to convince them that Preside nt Carter was serious about normalization-with the Chinese casting 
doubts on his assertion in order to put him in the position of having to do more to prove himself-are almost 
fom iral* 

Brtezlnslt At the outset I would like to express to you our determination to move forward on 
the process of normalization. I can say on behalf of President Carter that the United States has 
made up its mind on this issue. ... 

As I said when I began, the U.S. has made up its mind on this issue, I certainly am anxious to 
do anything I can to enhance and acceleraie this process 26 



Huang Hua: On the Chinese side, we have raised three conditions on normalization of relations a t - f 

between our r*o countries. .. . 3 If ^*Jy **"' 

This has shown thai China has done its utmost to accommodate the views oi me U.S. on this 

question. So the Chinese position cannot be changed. . . . Let no one harbor any hope that the 
Chinese side will make any concessions in this respect If the U.S. side gives consideration to 
this point from i strategic point of view and really makes up its mind, it is not difDcult to solve 
thit i«» f T7 

2J These ei*.TpIcj m utp'orci e more <taiH on pp. 59-6C Wow. 

2* SCchdOiifiihc/i.'ADtade of Sjv>-Ajne ri cir. Riiibofu * Fou ■>« Afzln. Vol 61. No. l.FtE 1912, pp. 175-1 95. 

25 Zbifiir" Bn£bruki.^tf%<r ««*rff'wv^£<,Nc» York: Tutu, Sinui.CirauL, 1913. pp 2C2-203. 
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OCNESrK>LmCU.NEC07UTlNC BEHAVIOR. AN INTERPRETIVE ASSESSMENT 



De/i* Xiacpinf. You must be tired [from your loaf trip]. 
Bnssinski: I tm g»hil*fyrtj 



Da* ^queswniwwiwMiiHl^^ 

Pttsideni Fort swui [m 1975] thai if he wtre redected be wouJd cw*e * ft* «amli«tioo 
««oniing 10 the three conditions without any reservation. We were ve^ happy at thai tin* with 
^c^uBemflfftwidBttfad... Subsequ^yPresidemFort^notrtcleoed,^ 
of coune the new admuuroatioo his a right to reconsider this question.... 

Ithini that is^aUaAu question. We are looting forward to the day when President 
CaneTmatouphismindLet'inowsni/tihesabjecL rnaani 

Bntiinki: I^veioldyrxbe/c^PresidetnCanerAajmadeDphismind. 
Deng: So much the bcaex.2* 

Apart fan demonstrating how ft e Chinese on bold off in interlocutor in crier b entice him » 
""^J . ^ P^" 00 - «* «*« <* -ctajB emphasize, ». oJT, *n^jT£ 
«™fP« offic. . «,„* u . basis roc buudin, . reU doaftip: ftc President rtodd^t £ 

«P« of toft ft* Confuoan o^uon and ft, hiaory of Chinese Commtmism.:* PR C negoduors pta* 
con=d«ble emphua on eaplonng Ac „ta«fc, of their coome^ra. their feeling, and view, about rSff 

™f7J!^T.?," ,IB, ^ ,0 ™' "^ * C00OT » "* P*C In the case of Brcerinaki. d»e CtoS 
«J«U da, they m «n mteriocutta- wift eongruem view, on the Soviet Union (which WM4!91e ' 

Another aspect of the One- idminimdon'i dealings with the PRC that muama ft e Chinese 
mstmctB pressure foreign officials by casting doubts oo ihd relationship wift China is their use of the 
acne of playtng poutica! adv^rio, .pjw each other. Tie Chinese sought b male «se of . pre^uneo 
Vance-Boeansfa malrv » ftetr benefit (they also used such an approach B put pressure ^^ 
fcaanger by playmg up B fccretary of Defense James Schiesinjer. and by eneoura^g^ecreury ofS^e 
Oil : igu. Naooul Sectary Adviser Richart AHenJ.J. to oo* of these insures did fteSsnei do 
anything* create, nvalry; i, was there for theme respond BtrBignore. But in each ta»etta 
Both. B advance thetr interests by mating ooe official in fte rivalry concerned about his relationship wi 
Ouna. or b tt-aw into the relationship fte official whom they couidered B be mere -bij^a their 



21 Dtr*.Brtt=aio. M*y 2J, 1771 

■»» Thj Cha«< -r-stirt t*£Mc u explored in n>crT fciil on f«;. ?9-IG3 btitr». 
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THEUJMUCT 

PRC officials also draw on the millennia! Chinese imperial tradition in conn-oiling access to their 
senior laden as one vehicle for building uncertainty about the foreigner*! relationship with China, thus 
jiving him an incentive to be forthcoming in meeting Chinese conditions. During his first, secret trip to the 
PRC, Kissinger sparred wuh Zhou Enlai about whether President Nixon would have to agree to establish 
diplomatic rciaiions with the PRC (and break delations with Taiwan) is i condition for meeting Chairman 
Mao: 

Zhoic You mentioned that the meeting today is an hinoric occasion. Of course, a still freater 
hisoric occasion would be if President Nixon comes to China and meets Chairman Mao Tie- 
ting. That would be an historic occasion, if we could solve problems. . . . 

Therefore, the question of Taiwan becomes one regarding which we cannot but blame your 
govemmenL ... If this crucial question is not solved, then the whole question (of US.-PRC 
relations) wOJ be difficult to solve. . . . When your President comes to discuss matters with 
Chairman Mao Tse-cung, the conclusion could be dawn (hat he will answer that question (about 
the timing of the establishment of diplomatic relations]. . . . 

Kisanier, Is the Prime Minister linking i meeting between the President and Chairman Mao 
Tse-fijng to the prior establishment of diplomatic rciaiions, or can the two be separated?. 

Ztoic This u not absolute. Of course, it should be discussed. If rime is needed. It may not 
necessarily be solved then. However, the general direction should be establishcd.tt 

As it turned out. Nixon did meet with Mao at the beginning of his Presidential visit to China, although 
the timing of the meeting was i surprise to the President (notification came just as Nixon was preparing to 
shower on the day of his arrival in Beijing). A second Mao-Nixon meeting, which Zhou Enlai had said 
would ocmr. never took place because-said the Chinese-the Chairman had i cold. One may speculate, 
however, tha: Mao cancelled what would have been an unprecedented second meeting with a foreign head 
of state on one visit because he did not get all that he wanted from NUon on the Taiwan issue. The Chinese 
similarly held President Ford at arm's length in order to entice him to complete the normalization process « 
Ford went to the PRC in December 1975 uncertain about arrangements for a meeting with Chairman Mao. 
only to have the visit 'surprised* on him during i sightseeing lour of the Temple of Heaven. 

In more recew times, the Chinese first agreed to. then delayed, and finally postponed a visit to the 
United Sates in 1981 of their Director of Defense Research and Engineering, General Liu Huaqing 

l he ummiie uiinese use of tne reiaoonship game is the threat lo break ofT the relationship cntirely- 
whai one U.S. ofTtcial haj termed 'the Chinese wife syndrome." In traditional Chinese society, wives, 
concubines, and other dependents or those in authority had few means to protect their interests 'beyond 
appeals to human sentiments, social convention, and public pressure. The most extreme pressure that such a 
dependent could bring to bear was to threaten suicide, which would bring the greatest loss or face to the 
offending authority and would "abandon" him by depriving him of a loyal Supporter. ' 

The Chinese, in recent times, have used such a tactic in attempts to pressure the United States 

la 1981-1982, PRC officials downgraded diplomatic relations with the 



3 - 2>Ou-HjiL-.jtr. July 9. 197 1. 

" Tfcey F !j^J fo^c: Vnudm Nuon ipL-ur h^ by in^iurj Ac <rii|iBd former fei'4en trd ol\o memben ofhu tunZy tc 
Oum bi 1»[* 157; v\t cifly I9"6 *Kcn a »«j poLtJii^ emtivTwiinj \o Ford. 
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CHINmPOLrnCALNEGOTUTlNG BEHAVIOR. AN INTEW-RFrTVE 



ASSESSMENT ' 
\ 



■Ufotiating behavior. ™o.vea u the central psychological theme io Chin^ 

THE BUREAUCRATIC CO^^^EXr 

One of the most remarkable lifts of the Chin,t, U ,» t l 

jpoui/tfoiix.JJ l] J ^ Chln " C *""^ "* meticulously placed appear 

. more or fa, evidem bure.uen.fc contaL Tto LT^f •' ^ "^ *" """"P-^ Pl*e in 
•u.-ndd.fp- d., CMn« officii ^ to *ve Iop ^ * JL"C- ™ y h "* »""» ^«" ">c D« of 

Verier, officii ^ ,„, „„ ,976 ^tX^ *^ """" *""' Ch '' n '" ml 

S™e die compleufcm of normalization in laa 107* i, • ,. . 

broucn&d. in pi rt becu* of *^»S» uVn £'■ t^- f "f^''' "" beCOme in "«^ 

purpo^y rebuilt fe „« ^m,, «„2:^ i^Jf"* • *"' ""^ fe,te, "'J' •* 
M» denied I. Ae 0^^^^^ mof ,t c™^- * mjCmre0f,au P ow *« 
■cgoOutais. .uch « those feadinj to ^ Aupm „ isgTc^m^ "^ "^^^ "* U " S '» C 

Dent Xfco ? in £ ind ZJujo Ziy„ j). ^ '""'*'"• " k ""*• ^ «"!« I«ta »u=h is 

Many or die issues du: have been lubieos of U.S -PRr rfvr 
.^. te^es and ^ ^e. „„. coo^don. ^ t&*^:ft?E2 



^ Hii(-Hu*nf Hj*. Octofce/29, I9H, 
3 -5 Kit i»|cr, Uva^ tf tf «„ r-a p to, 

J6 Th< *Anw'a mx-wf^n 







XBECOKTBCT 

^ionmakmg procedures of ministries tnd agencies under the ScateCc<iriciL As the coruextwithm which 
the <>^ negotiator operates has become increasingly be reaumriTrd and issues have become 
iasann^jMthaial the influence of senior political leaden has been aomewhat diluted. Thus Qiina's 
BuUcmial bureaucratic tradition, as well is me legacy of tbe Commanisi party's Marxisi-Uninist 

apn j 21 rioBii fife, is finding renewed expression. 

What are the primary qualities of ifae bureaucratic context within which PRC officials opeate? Tbe 
experience of me past (W"?^ and more suggests the characteristics described below. 

* Meticuloui Planning tod Management 

As Henry Kissinger discovered on his first trip to Beijing, the Chinese pay meticalous anenrion id me 
opruzauonal formalities of their dealings with foreign governments-yet with in apparent ease thai may 
deceive me foreign o£GciaI regarding me degree of purpose and planning with which he is being dealL The 
Chinese have traditionally considered form and ritual to be as important as substance in political and social 
relationships; indeed, form and ritual are not considered to be sepiraie maners &om substance.* This 
aninjbe is evident in their meticulous attention to protocol. Numerous examples could be cited, particularly 
is their preparations for the three Presidential visits they have hosted. A clear and brief statement of their 
a^cemwimmanersof form appears in a 1980 discussion about a proposed visit to the United States of 
then-Secretary General of the Parry's Military Affairs Commission Geng Biao. at the invitation of tbe US. 
Secretary of Defense. As Director of the Defense Ministry's Foreign Affairs Bureau said to his American 
inierlocgioc 

Your Secretary of Defense [Harold Brown] invited Geng Biao face-to-face yesterday during 
Seir meeting to visit the United States. Geng did not respond. I have not had time to ask him 
aboutit yet. I will seek his instructions. As we see it, his military post as Secretary -General of 
tteMnnary Commission is a Parry post Perhaps you have noted that m our press we only use 
his governmental post. Vice Premier, not his Pany post. 31 

The Chinese eventually resolved their protocol problem by appointing Geng to the state post of Minister of 
Defense, a role in which he traveled to the United States in May 1980. . 

Despite the relatively unmoderniit : sua of their communication system, the Chinese have shown a 
remarkable capacity to orchestrate aU aspects of official encounters with foreign governments: the 
coordination of multiple channels of contact the meshing of negotiating sessions with their internal 
decisionmaking procedures; use of sightseeing trips and banquets to pace a negotiation; use of the Chinese 
press and nongovernmental 'friends- as adjunct -voices' in sending signals to the counterpart government 

during a negotiation, etc ... .. . , 

The Onnese have also demonstrated a great sensitivity to the interplay berween political processes m 
their own country and those in the counterpart government in pacing a negotiation. During Henry 
Kisdngcr*, first encounter with Zhou Enlai. the Premier revealed that he had already anticipated the time- 
phasing of the norm? lira: inn negotiations: 

Zfc*: There are two questions I would like to clarify .1 see the rrcessiry fcrr i p=riod of time [to 
acaxnpUsh normaliiation], but the time thai b left for rodent Rixon is limued. And as a 

close associate of his. you must be quite clear about this pom. 

M*^ H. *«4 7* F&* »fOu*ut l*c*ry. New Ycrfc Oai«a«. 19« 
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Kissinger. What is the Prime Minister** estimate of the lime left id President Nixon? 

ZAou: I tee two siages. The first is one-and-i-half yean: and the second. If he is reelected, five- 
«nd-a-half yean. This would take us to ihc 200th anniversary of your country. 

Kissinger. Which time period is the Prime Minister talking about, five-and-a-half yean or o«- 
•nd-a-half yean? . 

Ztoic When your Pjtsident comes ... the conclusion could be drawn that ... he wiD answer 
thai question.*' 

Similarly, the Chinese Kave shown considerable undemanding of the way Congressional procedura. 
politically significant innivenary dates, and official visits 10 and from the United States can be used is 
occasions for moving along a negotiation or putting the counterpart government under time pressures 10 
conclude an agreement. §""»«» w 

Effective Briefing 

PRC officials are usually well briefed on aD aspects of a negotiatfng encounter. From the very Cm 
meetings between Zh 0u and Kissinger, it was evident that the Chinese had done considerable background 
research on each of the individuals in Kissinger'i entourage, for the Premier would use the occasion of the 
first, informal session of a visit to nuke some personal observation about each of them: 

After a group picture was taken at the entrance to the meeting room. Chou [EnlaiJ seated ns 
behind the inevitable cups of green tea and proceeded to say a few words of personal greeting to 
everyone in the parry. The Premier had done his biographical homework well and flattered rny 
associates with references to their educational or professional history ....«■ 

Similarly Zhou Indicated that he had read Nuona Sii Crises, had seen the President's fivorite movie 
Petton. and was being kept up to date on U.S. press materials relevant to the development of the U-S.-Ouna 
rdiuonship-he had even seen the reports of a -speech given by President Nixon at Kansas City on July 6. 

1971. that Kissinger himself had not seen because of his travels. . 

Much of the information the Chinese gain about tneir foreign counterparts seems based on a careful 
reading of the press and meticulous records of past encounten, rather than covert intelligence collection, 
Mao Zedong once ndiculed intelligence reporting and revealed that during the Cultural Revolution be had 
seen the first signals or a shift in Nuon's China policy by reading his 1967 Foreign Avoirs article and then 
followmg subsequent ne^speper accounts of policy reassessments in the State Department: 




3* Z'lou-KjMLrie:. July 9, 1571. 

*5 Hjiinjc, U'Aa/ Ho+it Twt.p. 777. 
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The important prim for the American negotiator is that the Chinese have shown a sophisticated 
capacity to assemble and orchestrate the use of information derived from multiple sources- 

the world's maw media, technical documentation, and so on-in support of 
negotiations and otner onicial dealings with foreign governments, despite significant limitations in their 

organizational outreach and technological capabilities. 



h,*-? 



Political Discipline 

The Chinese negotiator operates with a political discipline reflecting the Leninist tradition of the 
Chinese Communist party-to which he almost certainly belongs. American negotiator* with considerable 
experience in dealing with PRC counterparts remark that they often can •feel" the presence in the room of 
imsecn audiences to whom their Chinese interlocutors are speaking: superiors whom the PRC officials must 
impress with their loyalty and toughness in implementing instructions; political rivals who will nse any 
lapses in performance against them; and ever, foreign allies who art worrying that China may compromise 
their interests. 

During Kissinger's secret trip to Beijing in 1971, Zhou Enlai proposed that at the conclusion of their 
d i scus s ions they tape-record a summary of their views. 



Ana wmfe the tape-recoroing was never maae- 
Xissingcf resisted trie suggesuon-u aoes emphasize the multiple audienees. many or them unseen, who are 
"present' on the Chinese side of a negotiating table, 

PRC officials demonstrate a remarkable capacity to hew to the Tarty line" on almost any issue of 
significance; and the consistency with which different officials wilt invoke the same phrasing on a jiven 
matter reflects what must be written instructions or briefs which they follow closely. Especially on matters 
relating to domestic politics, the Chinese present a united front to fortign officials, even when signs of 
leadership disarray are evident to the non-Chinese reader of the official press. A leader as senior as Zhou 
Enlai apparently could tell Henry Kissinger about the Cultural Revolution only with some trepidation-and 
perhaps at the insn-ucuon of Chairman Mao: 






4 ' V^oKmo^r. ttbruATy 17-11. 1973. 
4 *2iau -Kinkier. July 1C. 1571. 
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SoJcId you ofourlCulartRtvoIutolBMfomudon during June* We donees, 

neo of our trarofonnidon. Wi-, __ «_:, . »«ui» mwhi. weao noteovo-upihe 

*«* much »o^™L^ < ^^r eS " d tttt f ,0 °- i ™» M» JS 

b«P«^g *e tuscipUne of ■toSZ" Ch^n^-^k ^ «„„„ „„ , ^ ^ 

government-, portft,, „ isuu ^£2%* ^"„* ,W «? ' !m ^ <»**W tgvdinj hi, 

**! *ug« of . oegotuoon. how J .T^^^L ^I't"' ^. Qhe " " "" 
"an.™ th.i die fortip , offida] , hou) , _^ r ™* Mn *f •■«• P™cipled .bnncoons. or snq 

undcrsund the foreign govern^- ?££££ to £S ^ , ^ "* a "'" eS ' **« ** 
^ip h, .view* *. tol JK^SS?^ ^^^ **-»«*• 
with Zhou Enl*. die Premier politely heard fun ool «7tfl ./' . **»>»■«« "rty eehuga 

Prtaps other .enicr loaden-Lply «S^L ^ J* *"" COna " 1,n « "'a a*™" M.o md 
point of vfcw.4. B " P y ""^ ** *"• P""" 00 ** • f»«fuJ Pronation of the PRC 

-I "give- in d* .dv^ry^ido"^ '£ ^°^ £?*» «" : «ta -» * •*«*, 

1*78). fa .od, circum^nces. poOd^^^S ITm ^ ^ ' lhlbiUU0 ' 0n * ,977 " 
«nd the PRC negotiator win bTttnod^Tlhin. -^ *?*. * "° nkt Tnltiniitt nudiority. 
xpxiida. with rigid «tf «|fJE w ES'J "«f» solution. * "^ "^ " P 00 " ■ 
defined-i, the only^wT* p«uXTwZZ ^r^ 3 "" 1 * Prineip,ed -"H-*-*—" ■»»** 
aire down in .epJjonL tu^y ""^ ^ ipUne «« « »S ^« «ta^ 

^oride,. « wher, . ^c ^Il^ a ^™ g ™'* k «^« *■ ^P^ of tol 
«at>k!>ed . common potitioo. Y« ~^1. "" " 0I ^ resolv « 1 ^ d^erencej ind 
iwurloale discipline, refusing to diarlose to tThJ^' 1 "'"" ^ "* PRC "KO" 1 " *i» <fept>y 
ob^cang thec^don of. unified Qu^c^Z^^" ^ *° fcBn » l «""«™« "»« « 

THE ODSCURTTY OF CffiNA'S INTERNAL POLITICS 

riauttr. What u the new, fan om Koidj fa Ptfcinj? 



43 ^aj-iLiiuijcr. JuJy |0. 1971. 

44 Kajaier. »'Au* Wo^, r^a^, p. 7J0. 
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Cainger. You b*ve no «ohs? You cms be following our pncria (hughttr). 

J-Jfa« Whet need, » be braidcisi will hebro^ Whit need, to be published wfll be 

Hm/i/en So you hive nothing Ba&LJ 

J^f 1 AcC0rtin « " *■ Brfniert ■» unngemetu. I win be pleased E> taen to yoor 

*«J? ""r^ ^^ 0blerYCd by PRC 0<I5cilIs "■ " *«• ' ""«*" of "»««« ten of die 

Kevoltuon power struggle is only tie most recent end i paroculirly costly example More thin one TOT 
oTC«U ■* obsetved off the teeord .hit f^onal ttnnicl ^ £ J^'*, ^ZT™ 
-o^of the ««» to .prospective Soviet tevuia, (todced. . ^Ll-TJSh ft 
Chinese is i mfy*i pobucaj force, is w« the Jipanese invision in the 1930, ) X 

Wta . mtereaing ,» „ An,^^, obxno of ^ q^ ^ Kw 

PRC olEcals to deny the euste.ee of rivalries within the top .eldership and to obscure *Ucy »rSL B 
fern forcp, «. A,, ^p,, , ^ >t ^ de „ .^ .^ J ««Potaj eordto 

•uuggta « » mherenr «nd disruptive aspect of the Chinese political order-a, *™,fS SS 
^tns. The n«d «, present „ image of leadership unity refte s , sense of vume^Zy" & " 2£ 
mn/orced . the nun* of PRC officii!, by the degree * which they oy » use^X rivaSel 
pereavi m foreign governments for their own ends. inioeraup rivalries they 

todersfup reads ind policy differences is the fict Ihu fioionil conflicts do affect PRC policies return 
ST 8 ** °" ul,ri «- - *T *"««« PRC negotiating porinons. b^ of U^PRC 

■ad. wta discovered, fled by pline tow*d the Soviet Union, only to die when his »bnH^f£ 
Mongols to hive deUyed the initiition of the normalisation dLgue. V« £1^^ Obo 

tte PRC vu the maaeteten of U.e Duxh imbissidor «> Bcjin, hod been blocked bec^se of 
on&vonHe circtmuaiKw.' by which he probibly meant intemil political problemr ^^ 

Esiintnr We tent I message to you in 196 9 through the Dutch imbassador in Pefcine Did 
jou take oar message seriously? Did you get it? 

CitK We (Ed give serious cona'dmmcn to h, but circumstmces were not right. 
Csanger I don't dunk htwii good chinnel of conunonicuioo o you. 



*S tinana-Hjun 2«. July 7, 1775. 
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Quw: No. it was noc that. Wc did give conadoaaon 10 «. but our circumstances were not 

» 

Mao Zedong was somewhat more forthright about the Lin Biao afEair in his 1972 meeting wit 
President Nixon: Tn our country . . . there is a reactionary group which is opposed id our contact wfch you 
The result was thai they got on an airplane and fled abroad."*? Mio went on 10 praise the US 
government's abiliry to interpret such events:* 1 but in fact the relationship between Lin Biao's opposition v 
Mao and the Ouirman's establishment of direct contaa with the Nixon administration remains obscure. 4 * 

There is circumstantial evidence that political attacks on Zhou Enlai in 1974, in the conical of ib- 
•ami-Un Biao, anti-Confucius" campaign, led the PRC to withdraw iu proffered solution to (he privn 
claims-blocked assets probl*™ put forward the year before by the Premier.^ Similarly, it seems likely tha 
PRC demands in the fall of IV73 that the United States remove the Marine Guard security contingent froc 
its Beijing Liaison Office reflected rising influence in the leadership of the radical group centered arourx 
Mao's wife Jiang Qing-the faction now termed the 'Gang of Four'-^as ihey attacked Zhou and resisted tn< 
rehabilitation of Deng Xiaoping.'! 

It can also be inferred that differences within the leadership following the purge of the Gang of Ret 
in October 1976 led the newly rehabilitated Deng Xiaoping to stall the initiation of concrete negotiation 
about normalkation-a process Deng was able to bring to a successful conclusion eighteen months later, fa 
the late fall of 1978, when his political position was much sponger,** 

The point of these domestic PRC political events is not just that they have had I significant influence 
oc the evolution of the Sino- American relationship-it is assumed for all countries thai internal politic 
influence f -eign relations-but that the Chinese go to such great lengths to deny the existence of leadershij 
di/Iiculties when they are so obviously occurring. All during the period in the early 1970s when signs 
leadership conflict were increasing in PRC media, the government took aciivt steps to deny to US. official 
the rumors of conflict between Zhou Enlai and Jiang Qing. In the fall of 1971, a Ounese-AmericaT 
scientist (who had been received by Mao and Zhou) was sent by PRC leaden to tpproach NSC officials m 
•sen, among other things, that rumors of conflict bcrween Zhou and Tang Qing were untrue, Foragr 
Ministry officials would strenuously assert during the •anti-Confucius* campaign of 1974 thai dh 
leadership was fully unified. And Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen who. in the summer of 1975 when tfa 
Gang of Four was particularly 'rampant," blandly brushed aside inquiries about conflict in the leadenhii 
(see the quote at the beginning of this section), blithely asserted to Kissinger not long after the Gang ha 
been purged that the political situation in his country "is now exceUeni/33 

For the American negotiator, it is obviously important to have as clear an assessment as possible 
the state of the PRC leadership, for the strength of the top leader or the degree of conflict over policies aw 
positions will have a significant influence on negotiating instructions and on the ability of the leadership u 
conclude and implement agreements. 



** Km tn | o- -Qiao. October 3, 1973. 

47 Mk>-N!xob, Fefenury 21. 1971 

** M*r -Tbwiihoa the wfcdt %crid. the VS. irudliirace rtpom {on the Lin Buo modem [ »« eoenpi/ujv^ tcoinu, T>. 
•en »u Jtpws. Ai /or the Swi Ua>oa they foully *m u «L| out the cor-ta. buihey dido'i uy uryifatnt «hou B." 

4* For wyir* jnrrpmiuoru of iht M»o-Lm n*ilr)r. w Rojer G. Brown. "Chinae Pd.ua «<J An«ncw PoLcy: A Nr* Loot ; 
6e TruBtk.- Fort** FoLej, No. 23. Shimmer 1776; end Pimi H. Ourr.. "Mao'i Lui Sund/ Frobtwu efCo^m^uj^ Vol 25. N. 
4, h^yfAagaa 1976. 

50 See the PRC tnaujt » the USC e/Jime 14. 1974. 

5 1 S« Un Pini-Brvce.S«?»eraber26, 1973. 

57 See M.<*cJ Ownbeix.'A Decide oTSino-A/neiem Reli^aru.'Avr,,* A£a>n, FtU J9J2, p. 113. 
53 Kjjitc|er-Hu*ni TZxx* Decern t»c* 31, 1976. 
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How is the foreign observer to penetrate the rimilinic assertions of fau PR'" •>unierpans thai the 
po&Qcal gmari on in their oouncry b 'excellent.' or at lean evaluate their ic to downpliy the 

lignificance of leadership conflicis? Here one musLplace considerable reliance a. . -.csrional analysts of 
die FRC political scene and their practice of the aU-too-arcane an of 'Pekingology'-a derivative 0/ the 
even more hoary jcitnee of Krtmlinology, the interpretation of signs of conflict in the equally secrecy' 
conscioox Soviet leadership. 

For the purposes of this analysis fa is worth noting thai in various negotiating encoumers, teaior PRC 
leaden have provided tantalmng hints to their American interlocutors about political conflicts. Hence, me 
record of exchanges can be usefully combed for indicators of the condition of the leadership. As one 
example, in July 1971 Zhou Enlai hinted obliquely » Kissinger aboc Un Biao's opposition to the 
establishment of U.S.-PRC contacts: 

I would also Eke ir take the opportunity to say we express thanks for the gifts which the 
President and you n. « sent to Chairman Mao, Lin Piao. and myself. You may 117 that 

Chairman Mao and I boih send our regards to President Nixon. . . M 

After Lin's death, the Chinese-aot surprisingly-pve no explanation to the U.5. government about 
the events that had led to the grounding of the entire PLA air force for more than 1 month. Indeed, 
Kissinger me: wiih Huang Zhen in Paris (where Huang was then PRC ambassador) on September 13-the 
day after Un Biao's plane had crashed in Mongolia-and informed Kissinger that his second trip to Beijing 
could be scheduled in October. PRC officials did take the unusual step of reconfirming the visit in a 
separate message of October 3, 1971. presumably as an oblique way of saying that despite the (as yet 
cnreveaJed) leadership feud which had just played itself out mu hou ("behind the curtain," as the Chinese 
like to characterize such con/lieu), the Mao-Zhou leadership was still in control and its invitation to 
President Nixon still stood. 

A bit more than a month after the event, Zhou Enlai still only hinted obliquely to Kissinger about the 
Lin aflair, by quoting Mao's own premonition of the Defense Minister's betrayal: "Chairman Mao has a 
thesis: those who hail you are not the ones who support you. He said this to Edgar Snow fin December 
1970J."35 Ultimately it was Mao himself who had sufficient authoriry to reveal the event © President Nixon 
(see p. 24 above). 

Mao also hinted at the growing troubles wiih Jiang Qing in the following exchange with Kissinger in 
February 1973: 

Mac. The trade between our two countries at present is very pitifuL It is gradually increasing. 
You know China is a very poor country. We don't have much. What we have in excess is 

women (laughter). 

JGssAlcr. There are no quotas for those, or cariils. 

Mac. So if you want them, we can give a few of those to you, some tens of thousands 

(laughter). 

Zfcoic Of course on 1 voluntary basis. 



^aou.KjiLTie.July 11.1971. 
& 2)au-Kunrtrr.O&otoo 21.1971. 
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2t CHINESE K3UTICAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN INTERPRETIVE ASSESSMENT 



In the following pages we win dryribe this process in prater detail and illustrate it with examples 
from the United States* experience of the past fifteen jrean in negotiating the Shanghai Communique of 
1972, the Ui.-PRC normilinrioo agreement of 1978, and the August 17, 1982, Joint Communique oo VS. 
aims sales c Taiwan. 



OPENING MOVES 

One former U.S. official interviewed for this study remarked thai the "boundaries" of a negotiation 
with the Chinese are often hard to perceive, for a broad range of encounters and communications in the I 
early phases of contact are, in the Chinese view, relevant to the construction of a relationship that will be 
drawn upon in the more formal periods of explicit bargaining. 



Identify and Cultivate the Right Interlocutor 

In hindsight, it is evident that PRC officials have carefully assessed a range of American officials m 
each of the U.S. administrabons since the late 1960s and have purposefully encouraged those whose views 
they believed to be helpful to their own objectives and who appeared likely to be "friendly," to rn i blish 
ihem as interlocutors in the normahation process. The criteria they use in these assessments appear to be a 
broad strategic and "political" outlook based on distrust of the Soviet Union, a consequent belief in the value 
to the United Slates of a normal relanonship with the PRC, and easy access to the President Of the candidate 
is not the President himself). 

The clearest example of such "scouting" is the case of Henry Kissinger. In early 1971, when the 
Chinese had decided to establish direct contact with the Nixon administration, PRC officials let it be known 
through at least two intermediaries that they were interested in meeting with Kissinger. Vice Foreip 
Minister Qiao Guanhua made mis point to the Norwegian ambassador in early February, and Pakistan's 
ambassador to Washingwn Agra HilaJy transmitted a similar message from Zhou Enlai on April 27. 1971. 
Even Mao, in his meeting with President N«on on February 21, 1972, kept trying ©"bring Kissinger into 
the conversation, to Kissinger's embarrassment in his relationship with the President: 

Mao; We two [Mao and NLxonl must not monopolize the whole show. It won't do if we don't 
kt Dr. Kissinger have a say. You [Kissinger] have been famous about your trips to China, 

Kissinger. It wis the President who set the direction and worked out the plan. 

Nuon: He is a very wise assistant to say it that way (Mao and Zhou laugh).' 

As noted earlier. President Carter's National Securiry Adviser Zbigniew Brzerinski put himself 
forward as a friendly interlocutor in late 1977. and the Chinese were quite prepared to go along with him, 
given his view of the Soviets, his relationship with the President, and their uncenainbes about Secretary of 
State Vance. 

The Chinese were quite assertive during the first year of the Reagan administration in trying to 
establish Secretary of Sute Haig as the primary channel of communication. They were uncertain about 
where the President stood on China policy, and they had doubts about whether National Secunry Advise: 
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Richard Allen wis prepared to be "friendly." ao senior PRC officials pressed for an early visit to Beijing by 
Kaig . whom they knew from the Soon period and considered to be sympathetic 

b also appears that the Chinese concluded after Secreary of State Shultz'i visit d Beijing in February 
1983 fiat Mr. Sbula was not mcaned to be an active promoter of the OS.-PRC relationship within the 
administration. Thus, because they did not wish the rtlaiionship to languish, iney flra &ied © draw out 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger, and bier the President himself. 

h at least one instance, the PRC actively attempted to block the appointment of an individual they 
considered to be hostile to them. During the 1980 campaign, Chinese leaden ma with their "old friend* 
George Bush, who had been dispatched to Beijing by presidential candidate Reagan 10 explain his position 
on China policy and to defuse growing tensions in the relationship. In a long and tense A\v\^e^ on 
August 22, Deng Xiaoping skeptically isked Bush who Ray Cline was and whether CJine's views on China 
reflected Reagan-Bush policy. Shortly after the election, Ray Cline-who had put himself forward » PRC 
embassy personnel in Washington as the "channel* to the new administration-made a trip © As»*during 
which he gave a press conference m Singapore where he characterized the PRC as "uncivuued.** The 
Chinese, in an effort » embarrass Cline, who they feared would be appointed Assistant Secretary of Scue 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs in the new administration, published Cline's remarks and attacked them 
rigorously to clearly indicate that he was unacceptable to them as a manager of VS. China policy .1 

It is natural enough thai the Chinese, like any other government, want to aee 'friendly" officials in 
high places in a VS. administration in hopes that their interests will be well served Whit Is notable in the 
Chinese case is the demonstrated effectiveness of the Chinese (Nationalist as well u PFQ tn cultivating 
friendly advocates in administrations going back to the 1930s and the wbsuntial expectations that they have 
about the appropriate demands to make on "friends." As we shall see in a following section of this chapter, 
the Chinese expect considerably more of their "old friends' than accords with American notions of 
friendship; and when they want to bring pressure to bear on an administration they do it through their 
(hapless) friends. 



Controlling the Ambience _ __ 

After a dinner cf Peking duck ril agret to anything* 

The Chinese inviriably seek to conduct negotiations on their borne territory. The reasons for this are 
not hard to assess; what is remarkable is their ability to manage relationships in a manner that inclines 
foreign powers from whom they seek political and economic benefits to concede this marginal but 
significant advantage. 

Conducting negotiations in Beijing gives Chinese officials the greatest access to their technologically 
underdeveloped communications system and their internal decisionmaking procedures: but more important, 
it gives them a subtle psychological edge over their counterparts, who are somewhat disorienied-and most 
likely jet-lagged-in aa unfamiliar physical environment. As with countless generations of foreigners who 
traveled with great anticipation to the Middle Kingdom, having present-day officials come to China accords 
ia leaden a measure of Jegiumacy and satns thai their "real" power may not warrant. 

Apart from these considerations, negotiating in the Chinese capital gives the Chinese the opportunity 
to manage the ambience so as to maximize the sense of gratitude, dependence, awe, and helplessness which 



3 5« lAe L04 /ttfiuj Zfmj, December 2, I9IO. md TV Nr~ 7>i T**i, Decenbw 2. 19KL 

3 S«t fo| Du 'Coa^ A«nc^ '2.ntw*T X* H*a, Dtambcr 1. 1910, b FBIS. r*C. Chamber I. 1910. p. B-l; Lu Yum. 
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Any ofYiaaJ who journeys to Oiini more thin two or three times wiB find his or her reactions to this 
purposeful management of the ambience changing from awe and appreciation » unease it the implicit 
mampulanon in such aU-encompassing. let-piece hospitaiiry. Even more discomfiting is Chinese use of 
hospuality and protocol d build pressures on a visiting delegation. Precisely V^irif? they can be such 
tuperb hosts and have obviously gone to great lengths to make their foreign guests comfortable, it is all the 
more unsealing when they choose «d use hospitality and protocol » insult. 

b hue 1975, the Chinese wanted to put maximum pressure on Henry Kissinger and President Ford to 
complete the normalization process. Kissinger, on the first day of talks during his October advance trip to 
Beijing, avli nr frf that he wanted r> complex most of the negotiation of a joint communique before 
departing the capital; and to facfliuie the process, be tabled I draft document at the end of the first session, 
The Oiinese, id indicate their displeasure at the tack of movement ©ward full Dormaliation, resorted to 
punctilious and excessive hospitality to stall the negotiation, even taking Kissinger and his parry on an 
afternoon picnic in the Western hills to view the fall foliage-all as time to negotiate the joint document 
slipped away. Kissinger's increasingly insistent inquiries ibout the U<t of the draft communique were 
blandly deflected with assurances that it wis be ing translated. Finally, at midnight on the eve of Kissinger's 
departure. Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua convened i post-banquet session to denounce the draft document 
and asserted that if there was to be any joint communique it had to be on Chinese terms-which were 
unacceptable to the U.5. side as conveyed to Kissinger during the late night session. 

During the Ford visit a few months later, while the Chinese did not use direct forms of insult, they 
communicated their willingness to upstage the President by inviting the disgraced Richard Nixon-who was 
i domestic political embarrassment to Ford as the 1976 elections approached-and members of his family to 
Ouna, and by keeping Ford in the dark as to whether and when he would meet with Chairman Mao. 

In recent years, Americans have been spared the most offensive forms of Chinese "adversaria]" 
negotiating practice, but it is worth recalling the kinds of circumstances in which the Chinese use calculated 
insult and coldness to break down a negotiation, rather than hospitality to build i relationship. Arthur Dean, 
who negotiated wuh Huang Hua and Pu Shouchang at Panmunjotn in 1953, recalled the lack of personal 
contaaofanegotianngteam that wu determined to prevent an agreemene 

No individual could speak personally to anyone on the other side. There could be no exchanges 
even of ordinary amenities at the start or end of a meeting; the Chinese stared ahead. foxen- 
faccd. ignoring our presence. It was forbidden to ask them, or the North Koreans, over to the 
UK side for a drmk, a meal, or a conversation. . . . There was no way in which the normal 
tensions of difficult diplomatic negotiations could be relieved, and no way in which privaie 
negotiations or suggtsuons could be carried oul' 

b similar fashion, the Oiinese resorted to calculated harassment and I range of insulting behaviors in 
1949 to break the tanered re mams of the VS. -China relationship at the end of the Nationalist era.10 

Establish a Favorable Agenda 

During the 1950s and 1960s, the US. experience in adversarial negotiaiing encounters with the PRC 
was of i Soviet-sryJe "haule of the agenda."' I American negotiators found that the Chinese would struggle 
for days to esablish a •prejudiciar or "loaded* agenda in which the order of items discussed would be 
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The eta rein on which Chinese negotiators are held, and the consequent need for " 
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The Chinese, in an effort 10 pressure the United States to consummate normalization, adopted 
throughout 1975 i "passive -aggressive posture" of unwillingness 10 put any other issues on the agenda of 
the forthcoming Ford visit. They knew thai press mention to the trip, in the complex context of rising U.S.- 
Soviet tension* and the approach of the 1976 presidential election, would make the administration unusually 
anxious to keep some vitality in the U.S.-PRC relationship-and certainly concerned to avoid the appearance 
of a deterioration in the relationship in the eyes of both the Soviets and the American public. Thus, the 
Chinese, to build pressure on the administration, went into a mode of uncooperative passivity regarding the 
ruing of agenda items for the visit. Kissinger and Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen sparred inconclusively 
on agenda topics in meetings of May 9, July 7, and August 12; and Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, turning to 
the media to build additional pressure on the administration, told a visiting delegation of American 
newspaper editors on June 2 that President Ford would be welcome in Beijing later in the year whether a 
not he had business to transact.* 7 

Then, at a meeting in New York City with Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua on September 28, 
Kissinger informed the Chinese that normal izatjon was politically impossible during the Presidential visit. 
Qiao countered by replying to Kissinger's inquiry about subsunu've topics for a joint communique to be 
issued aL the end of the presidential visit by saying his mind was "a blank." This session was followed by 
Kissinger's strained visit to Beijing in October, during which the Chinese leaders sharply attacked VS. 
policies, stressed their 'self-reliance/ and rejected all VS. offers for small steps forward in the relationship. 
In sum, the Chinese sought to confront the administration with the difficult choice of either a "successfuT 
Presidential visit based on completion of the normalization process, or the embarrassment of an agendaless 
trip in which the world would witness a stagnating U.S.-PRC relationship. (Thi* ts what in fact occurred in 
December, although tne Chinese warmed up the mood of the visit somewhat in comparison with the frosty 
reception accorded Kissinger in October.) 

While the Onnese were not successful in pressuring the Ford administration into completing the 
normalization process, they continued to apply pressure on the issue by using an "if you won't talk about A. 
we won't talk about B" approach to agenda-setting on bilateral issues. 



The Chinese also showed great reluctance to put items on a puonc agenda that might compromise 
their religions with their allies— especially the North Koreans, the Vietnamese (during the early 1970s), and 
the Khmer communists. This was particularly evident in the spring of 1975 at the time of the Mayaguez 
erisis On May 12, 1975, Depury Secretary of State Robert Ingersoll called in Liaison Office Chief Huang 
Zhen and attempted to read to him an official demarche asking the PRC government to inform the newly 
victorious Khmer communist government that if it did not release the boat and its crew it would be 
responsible for the consequences. Huang Zhen, obviously acting on instructions from Beijing, cut off 
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High Principles fVtrna High Demands) 

Wt should wi rtfust vtJUtruuo Atgonoiiom Ucaust wt art afraid of rouble a*t wan * 
*»idtompUcntic*i. *>r should wt vutr uuo vgotixiov wilh our wuruis *. a hast. WtshoZ 
btjtm* prOxipU; wt should oho Aaw all the JUxibiUry permissibit and wesson for 
carrying out our prvtdpUsV ^^ J 

tfthe UJ.+XC rtlazonship b to grew wt must have common principle, rtgardtus ofwkm 
polmcatpanyuutpewtrinthtUSM V 

A counterpoint d the Oiine* emphasis on cnltivanng penonai relationships as the basis for . 

exchange «,* m ac ^ demands from which they * ra in increment*; con^romises. the Qi£T*2 
prt*s their counterpart 10 accept certain general principles, and only after these have been codified and Ae 
negouaung count's posiiion tested .gains: them over an extended period of time will the Chine* 
move 10 conclude in agreement. u ™° 1 

Henry Kissinger, among others, found to Chinese JTOJ on -principle- 10 be quite different from the 
Enla.. the Chinese dnplq, B .«* security that allow, them, within the framework of ft* principles, to 

documenu wluch h„„I„h,«l "toy areas of agreement and obscured difference* with platitudinous 

Rafter, die Qunese pressed for a document that sharply taaivtu of diagramo,, „ J[ K ££Z 
pouits of common mterest. While jolted by the unaccuromeo fnntaes, of this way of construct™ , joint 
commun^uc. Kissmga noted that "a, . reflected further I began to « dut the «, novelty of ftT,« 
might nta , our perplexes. A nauunen. of differences would reassure allies and Wends taS 
wows had been defended: if w, could develop some common positions, these would then sand out as the 
authentic convictions of principled leader T 

While the ^cumulated record since the Shan thai Communique w„ negotiated show, that the Chinese 
are not always meticulous" in dealings with others on the basis of th* -pnneiples,- and indeed that they 
may rah agreements which seem to violate the pnnciples they sorss in the early phases of a negotiation 
they nonetheless predictably seek „ engage ^Ung counters to , commitmenTlocU.n geneS 
" M! "^" tl dot lay the b*sis for the pttrsui, of their specific negotiating objectives. As one 
student ofPRC negotiating behavior has observed; ' "" a ~™ ! 

. .Li the vocabulary of PRC negotiators, goals which relate to long-range strategy ire referoj to as 

principles which must be ngidly adhered to. wMUe gals which relate to shon-range tactical 

advantage « mferred 10 as "concrete arrangements- wift regjm w %hich ^ ey ^ te n^-^ 

... they concentma on obtauung the agreement of the opposing side to the -principle- whicn 
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3* ISA, p. 711. 
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". QCNESE WLTTICaL NECOTUTTNC BEHAVIOR. AN ISTERPRrmi ASSESSMENT 

our discusrion."<2 



PRC officials mere frequently invoke 'principles' 10 constrain me actions or: (heir counterparts in 
areas affecting Chinese interests. As the Carter administration prtpartd to enter office in early 1977, for 
example, PRC Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen invoked the principles of (he Shanghai Communique for 
Secretary of State -designate Cyrus Vance as a basis few criticizing Caner'i election-period characterization 
or Taiwan as a separate country, and 10 keep the new administration*! China policy on the same track as In 
predecessors: 

tfunni Zhen: Frankly speaking, the Shanghai Communique constitutes ^he foundation of the 
present Sino-U-S. relationship and only if both rides icrictJy observe all the principles of the 
Shanghai Communique, then relations between our two countries can continue to be improved. 
Any action which goes back on the principles of (he communique will result in harming the 
Sino-U-S. relationship. 

Voter. Let me say that I fully accept the principle of one China . . , . 

Hunni Zhen.: So we have no difficulty on this point.* 4 

Accusations of violation of principle have been the primary Chinese plaint in attempts to pressure the 
United States 10 end its arms sales to Taiwan. In 1978. as normalization negotiations progressed, and is the 
Cane; administration continued to sell arms to the island, PRC officials responded to each arms sales 
announcement with complaints that the principles of the Shanghai Communique were being violated, 
belying the administration's expressions of serious intent to complete normali ration of LLS.-PRC relations. 



In the extreme, the Chinese have shown 1 willingness to challenge the b.isis for maintaining a 
cooperative relationship when they feel their "principles" are being violated by the other party. 



4 ~ Zhou-VLuiLnie:. Ftbnury 16, |?7J, 

*3 2'.ir|-Ho!dni[t. Jinutry I. 19BL 

** Kjiif |rr/V*.iCt-Huir| Sier., J*nuiry |, 19T7. 

<- PuSScxjcKir.i-HjmmeJ. Mireh 11, 1911 
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PERIOD OF ASSESSMENT « 

Negotiating with the Chinese is ilmost invariably t protracted process. The U.S.-PRC ambassadorial 
talks it Geneva and Warsaw *wi on for 15 yean, through 136 sessions, with only one concrete agreement 
being reached before the two tides saw their interests screed by political normalization. The normalization 
negotiations themselves, beginning the rummer of 1971, persisted for more than seven years. Negotiation 
of the pint communique on arms sales to Taj* war. in 1981-1982 went on for ten months, although the issue 
had been discussed by the two sides for years. And foreign businessmen, accustomed to negotiating in a 
culture in which time and efficiency are valuable assets, leam with frustration 'that the first rule in 
negotiating with the Chinese is the reed for abiding patience."* 7 

There are multiple and mutually reinforcing reasons for the ipparently desultory pace at which the 
Chinese pursue a negotiation; sluggish internal decisionmaking procedures; a willingness to •reserve 
position" on important issues until the most favorable political context presents itself; great sensitivity lo the 
lime rhythms of the political process as well as to the psychological benefits to be gained by having an 
impatient negotiating counterpart. At the core of this protracted process, however, is a compulsive need to 
Lave fuDy icned out the position of the other side before formulating and exposing one's own position. The 
greatest propanion of lime in negotiations with the Chinese is consumed by their effort to draw out the 
counterpart official, to assess his motives and objectives, and to test out through a variety of facilitating 
maneuvers and pressure tactics the firmness of his position and his impatience to reach a settlement. 

i 

p Our Guests Always Speak First!" 

When Henry Kissinger sai down for the first time across the green baiie table from Zhou Enlai in the 
rummer of 1971, the PRC Piemier'j first words were an almost ritualistic Chinese negotiating incantation: 
"According to our custom, we first invite our guest to speak. Besides, you have already prepared a thick 
[briefing] boot Of course, liter on we will give our opinions also."** 

Oiinese officials seem virtually immune to pressures to present their views before they believe their 
counterparts have laid out their position.** Secretary or State Vance, to his frustration, pressed Huang Hua 
for bis views on normalization in 1977. only to get platitudes that were clearly irrelevant io serious 
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^° CWTOE KUnCM. NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN tNTERPRmvi ASSESSMENT 

negotiation on the subject. Leonard Woodcock, in his initial exchanges with Huang Hua on normal™** 
*July 978, proposed that the rwos.de, alternate in P-^Ong ^ir v^ OT . senL of fo" ^^ 
Umted Sta*s wanted cUnfied as a basis for constructing , normalization agreement The £S*£ 
tfus approa^saying that the UJ. side should present i B position Vomprehenstvdy/ * to «^ £ 
receavu.g . Ouneae response.* a^ Secretary of Defense Harold B,^ « the iecc*d to^S£l 
Begtng » 1980. invited his coun*rpan Geng Biao to p^sent hu views fir* ^u^™ 
■^Bi^toTfc-guttl^Gttimori^ 

T(^T ltt ^/ rI ^ a ^ tff ^ t ^^ wri ^ 5, So ing™ed i, this rinaj tfur Chinese 
officials ui unguarded moments, can laugh about it with their foreign iiuerlocuton-who almost invariably 
teem to defer to the Chinese custom: "^naoiy 

QiacGuc*huar. Let's proceed as usual. I wouldlie© take this opportunity to hear your views. 
Why don't you sun? 

Kissinger. Because we an in your place tonight [I should go fim]' (Uughter)! 

Qiao: We have two sayings: one is thai when we are the host, we should let the guest begin; 
and the other is that when we air guests we should defer © the host. 

Kissinger. You can always use this so I have to start in any event (laughter). But I will be s lad 
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"Projective Test" Diplomacy 

The Chinese compulsion to get the other ride to present iu view, firs: is one manifestation of a 
general approach to negotiations thai might be characterized as -projective test" diplomacy Chinese 
negotiator, will frequently put forward a vague but appropriate. sounding phrase-much like a Rorschach 
mJcbloc-es pan of an exchange, leaving their counterpart to give concrete meaning to it, thus maneuvering 
turn to develop i specific interpretation to which the Chinese side can then respond. 

In some instances the Chinese have used a vague but enticing phrase to draw the other side into a 
negotnoon. without committing themselves to any specific solution. For example, in one of the key 
Warsaw TaJk exchanges of 1970 that led to initiation of; the normalization dialog, the Chinese side 
asserted: "We are fully aware that the settlement of the Taiwan question requires making every effort to 
orate the conditions.^ What 'creating the conditions" meant was not specified, yet the phrase contained a 
tun. o flexabuiry on an issue where the Oitnese had been 'principled- and unyielding for two decades. 

- to the fall of .1973. PRC leaders apparently decided to try to accelerate the normalization process 
Zhou Enlai inserted into the draft communique formulated at the end of Kissinger', sixth visit to the PRC 
copual the v ag ue but suggestive phrase, -Normalization can only be realized on the basis of confirming the 
principle of one Ouna. * Exactly how the United States was expected to "confirm- this prinaple was not 
specified, yet an extent, tf delphic, discussion between Kissinger and Chairman Mao provided hints of 
possible approaches to completing the normalization process on the basu of confirming this prtncjple. As 
Kissinger and Zhou bantered after the session with Chairman Mao: 



30 Hiu^ Hi*- Woodcock. JuJy 1. 1971, ■* July 14, 1971. 
- 1 Gcni-Bnrr*. Jtamry 7, 19*0. 
32 JCiinrttr-Qua. Oaatxr I, 197& 

53 SotimJ-Ui Ytng, txbrwy 20. 1970. 

5 4 ^ou-Kiiiirjer. Novsnbcr U, 197X 
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CHINEE POLITICAL NEGOTIATE BEHAVIOR. AN IN7TRPRTT7VE ASSH5MLV 

taihe rtcem negotiating record u the meeting bcrvcen President Reagan and Premier ^ *• _ _ 
Cancun. Mexico, m the context 01 raions between the two countries over the issue of US ZZ^l . 

Secretary of Su Alexander Haig and Nauonal Security Adviser Richard AJlen that Zhao would^ « 
the issue o/ American antu ales to Taiwan, thai Foreign Minister Huang Hui would ma£ £™^ 
contribuoons to the discussion, and thai Huang would subsequently come » Washing™ » wo^T. 
comply solution «o the issued During the Cancun meeung. Zhao touched only briefly on the arms *e! 
issue in hu discussion with the President, devoting his attention instead to a presentation on the PRC's 
recently published nine-point program for peaceful reunification with Taiwan and his tovemmenf* 
peocefu' .mentions toward the island. At the end of til remarks, however, Zhao said that because he had 
run out of erne. Foreign Minister Huang Hua would later convey to him via Secretary of State Hair n» 

T^r' ^ °° *' ™J*" WZM TW ° ** Ulef - HtaJ, « Hlu - em P^^8 *« he was speaking 
on behalf of Zhao, pressed Haig on the arms sales issue *p««ng 



This highly orchestral episoae Dlusirates the elaborate manner in which the Chinese win seek to 
ftcfliaie the communication of a hard set of bargaining demands to a leadership with which they do not 
nave inornate retauons in a manner that minimizes direct confrontation berween senior officials (their 
Prem.er and the President), and their use as a channel of communication of an official they considered to be 
"Iriendly" (Haig). 

In similar fashion, the Chinese sought to minimize tensions with President Carter in 1978 during the 
ncgouaaons on the normalization agreement, by directing their protests on arms sales 10 the State 
Department at the Assistant Secretary level rather than to the White House-a paoem the Carter 
administration characterized as the "complaint channel." 

The Chinese also use indirect, lower-Ievei communications when they want to trade ideas in a non- 
committal manner (and shape the thinking of the other side) prior to the issue being joined by senior 
negonaton "on the record.' Al the beginning of the negotiations on the arms sales issue. Vice Foreign 
Minister Zhang Wenjin invited his counterpart. Ambassador Arthur Hummel, to meet with him periodically 
over informal fiaoxi luncheons to exchange ideas relating to the negotiation mTormaUy and "without 
commitment-"*? This pattern of mealtime communication persisted throughout the negotiation, with 



M Hug-Tbmi Woijin. Scpumbe 22, 1911; AJcn-Oiii, Daaba 2. 1911. 

64 Ruiui.a» ( , Oao6*r2l. 1911. 

*- Hii|-H«wn| Hui, Oaotxi 23. 191 1. 

WHh-Hli*ai Hui.OcLober29, 1911; Ru|tn-Huuit Hiu. Oaat*r29. 1911. 

* 7 Zh^i-Hufwne:. D«=anb«r 4, 22. 1911. 
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«* _ OCNISE TOLmCAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR- AH INTERPRTTTVE ASSESSMENT 

Ambiguous but Loaded Language 

Another Chinese approach tt> communicating sensitive political messages is the use of ambiguous but 
loaded forms 0/ expression-ofien in informal contexts such u mealtime banter or sightseeing excursions. 
We have already noted bo* Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai obliquely hinted to Henry Kissinger indications of 
poliocaJ conflict within the top leadership (see pp. 24-26). Zhou (wbo became 10 01 with cancer in 1974 
that be had to withdraw from active political life) seems to have hinted to President Nixon in 1972 thai he 
had serious health problems-in pan as a wiy of urging Nixon 10 follow through expeditiously on his stated 
intention to complete the normauxaaon process in his second term: 

Zfiou (in the context of 1 discussion of India): ... At the time I hadn't read [Nehni'i book TV 
Discovery cf India], but my Ute colleague Chen Yi had, and called U to my mention. . . . 

Nixon: When did Chen Yi die? * 

2hou: Just recently. Chairman Mao wended the funeral He [Chen] had cancer of the stomach. 
Do you have a way 0/ curing cancer? 

Nixon: It is a serious problem. One of the programs wt want to undertake this year is a massive 
research program on cancer 

Ztoic Wc T"- -©operate in that field. . . . 

Zhou: ... In your dining room upstairs we also have a poem by Chairman Mao in his own 
calligraphy about Lushan Mountain, the last sentence of which reads, "The beauty lies at the top 
of the n ounuin." You have also risked something to come to China. There is another Chinese 
poem which reads: "On perilous peaks dwells beaury in its infinite variety,* 

Nixon: We are at the top of the mountain now [Chinese langti]. 

Zhou: That's one poem. Another one which I would have liked to put up, but I couldn't. find an 
appropriate place, is "Ode to a Plum Blossom." I had an original plan to ake you to see the 
plum blossoms in Hangthow, but I have heard thai their time has already passed. They are 
ahead of season this year. 

Kixsuiier. They havt passed already? 

Zhoic I don't know why. In other yean they have not shed so early. In that poem, the 
Chairman meant that one who makes m initiative may not always be the one who stretches out 
his or her hand. By the ume the blossoms are full blown, thai is the time they are about to 
disappear. - . . 

Nixon: Thai's very beautiruL 

Zhou: Therefore, we believe we are in accord with the idea you just expressed. You are the one 
who made the initiative. You may not be there to see its success, but of course we would 

welcome your return I was only trying to illustrate the Chinese way of thinking. It does not 

maiier anyhow. Regardless of who is the next President, the spint of '76 still exists and will 
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pnv«c!y attacked the "Munich mentality" which they aid was HiD prevalent in "the West" (not further 
specified). 75 

Another example of the oblique approach to presenting i sensuive message is Defense Minister Gene 
Biao's rccitaaon of the history of Sine-Soviet relations for Sectary of State Musfcc and other officials 
during bis visit to Washington in the spring of 1980. Geng wished to communicate to the Carter 
idministririon-with which the Chinese hoped to develop a defense relationship-thc object lesson of how 
(according to the Chinese) the Soviets had mismanaged their securiry assistance program with the PRC (one 
of the major causes of the Sino-Soviet feud). It was also in oblique way of saying to the Americans that me 
break with Moscow was irreparable (and therefore the United States could trust China as a reliable securiry 
partner who would not double-cross it by turning back to the Soviets), 7 * 

The usually subtle and sophisticated Chinese are not above the occasional personal dig at a foreign 
leader, yo even such lapses of political discipline are usually expressed obliquely: 

DtAf Xiaoping (to Secretary of State Haig): How is Dr. Kissinger? 

Haif. He is welL I spoke to him just before I left [Washington]. He had just come back from 

Europe. 

Dcnf. I am very familiar with Dr. Kissinger. And we have great admiration for Mr. NixonJ? 

Self.Dtprecation 

Another form of discourse used by the Chinese to signal their interest in cultivating a relationship is 
self-criticism and self-deprecau'on-all the more notable in view of their underlying pride and self- 
confidence. Richard NUon was impressed by the obsession of his hosts in 1972 with self-criticism, and 
their apparent lack of conceit and arrogance, in contrast to the Soviets who, Nixon noted, always insist thai 
their achievements are the biggest and the best.?! Mao Zedong responded *o Nixon's flattering observation 
about the impact of his writings and political sloganeering with self-deprecation, characterizing their impact 
as hole more than Tiring empty cannons": • - ■ 

Noon: The Chairman's writings moved a nau'on and have changed the world. '• 

Mao: I haven't been able to change ii Tve only been able to change a few places in the vicinity 

ofPeJring.Tv 

And like the self-critical Zhou Enlal who sought to defuse an American reporter's criticism of some 
sightseeing arrangements during the Nixon presidential visit with an admission of error (see p. 30 above). 
Deng Xiaoping also sought to preempt complaint with self-criticism. Tne following exchange took place 
between Deng and Kissinger (whom he was about to attack on policy issues) and Liaison Office Chief 
George Bush in October 1975: 



? 3 Sec. tv cujrrpk, Dcd|'i diveuiiice of deuax »uh Tra*La% Fort, Dmnbv 1 1975 
7« Muii*-Go| Btm. VUy », 1910. 

71 Rjchtrtl Naotv, RH: TX« Kww« tfR«\dr4 Nun*, firm Y«t: Grouc tri Dw\l» 1971. pp. 570- 371, « tiio Kiunftr. 
Vhut K.*, Yun. pp 1056. 1011. 
79 ya«-VaoB. Ftbnur> 21. 1971 
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D cnr Tta is one thing *t should apologize for. A few days ago one of our sentries u the 
Union Office kept out one of [Ambassador Bush's] juesrs, due to fa* of knowledge of 
diplomauc afEairs. We should take this occasion to apologize. 

Busk. Vat is very xracioas of you. Ii was a small mailer. 
Dtitf. We jhouJd apologize,** 

Hamor 

Awmbcr of the American officials interviewed for this study remarted on the easy rapport they 
developed «iA their Chinese counterparts, and the humor which could characterize exchanges across the 
negouanng table when the overall rei-onship was in . positive mood. Kissmgtr noted in hi, memoirs the 
easy comradcry not cnonged with affection" that he had developed with Zhou Enlai after Gve visits to the 
FRC; and he drew from the record of his exchanges with the Chinese Premier an example .of th: relaxed 
humor thai xtsis to easily develop between Americans and Chinese: 

Kissing ItnirithaJthePriineMirusieTr™^ 

rifhxnow. 

Ztoic Why? 

Cssin t er. Because I read his remarks to the press thai I am the only man who can talk to him 
for a half hour without saying anything. 

Zhoic I think I said one boar and a hall' i 

fa contrast to the heavy and often violence-tinged humor invoked by Soviet officials, the Chinese tend 
to display subtle and intellectually deft humor in circumsunces where they wish to express a amove mood 
or to twu then American counterparts-, style which makes the contraning episodes of calculated insult 
when they wish to bnng pressure on their interlocutors all the more effective. For example. Vice Foreign *' 
Mirier Qiao Gmnhua. Kissinger's counterpart in negotiating the Shanghai Communique, good-namredly 
needled Jdssmger in late 1972 for his tendency to forget or block Qiao's name-as evidenced by his periodic 
references to Qiao by the iwkwardly formal tide 'Mr. Vice Foreign Minister/ As Qiao toasted Kissinger at 
a dinner in New York: * 

fa the past two years, in the improvement of relations berween China and the United States all 
people win remember one person without a name who is here tonight--Mr. Docior"-who has 
made outstanding contributions. And we hope that m the relabons berween our two countries 
we win cominoe to overcome various obstacles and difficulties and head toward accelerated 
normaJixaooo. At trus time I would like to express congratulations on the reelection of President 
Nixon. I agree with the views of our many friends, and our friend whose name I forgot. 
Therefore, I propose i toast to the man whose name f forgot, to Mr. Governor [Rockefeller], and 
id all our friends and the great people of our rwo countries, and to our great friendship.C 



*° De?f -Cannier, Oaatxt 19, 1973. 
• I KuiJ-ter, Ytan ofUp****ml. p. 46. 
*- Ki»-ff!|er-Qac Nowembo 13. 1971 
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OCNE5E POLTHCAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR: AN tNTTRPRrTIVE ASSESSNrDrr "' 



Pbying Dumb (Calculated Misunderstanding) 



J/,*r 



"Die Chinese ire clearly in intelligent and highly calculating people -especially in their poUdcal 
relations. Indeed, Henry Kissinger frequently pbyed to their pride and humor with the self-dcprecatini 
obsexvanon thai by Chinese sundards he was of only avenge intelligence." The high level of intellig-nce 
ihey bring 10 the negotiating process thus make* episodes in which they *play dumb'-in order 10 slide" by 
issues that they do not wish to see joined-all the more evident is a facilitating tactic Two examples in the 
normalization negotiating record are particularly worthy of note. 



*J Vaii.-sicr. What h'cujt Yta't. p 771. 
I J E-K^mkiOii;. Drumber 15, 1971. 
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««* °~ c " belp mo « *« °ft« i«o . m0rt f.veX 2-": "l"" Unf ^ *««.; 

U* »ii *« dynwic of -,, ^ , fa """ of Chine* 

ieaiomrd 10 • Minijl",- ra '-P°"" : ' "'•"om in the U* lorn, . 

****> a™ tfBltlta , v ., ~ £"*£*«« ■"*"» ^ „£ £"£ ** Chine* fure(I 
Tai- M.o mdZIiou En* ,££hT/ COaI " ,cn "' »<" flirty j»? """"J' io «* «Jly 
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Intak. , B 9 0nd "* » "* P™™c*i°n on Mtaa a'J^ » "»" bwi « cunrt 

1? poEu-cil efTea of to ovm . if H,,,^, .,. . *"** "* of '•* on , 

*w rel^omn.p w llh Qnn. „- nce hij ,«;,. ™ • J-^< Nuon had ^ 





Ki^cr recalled j, TL^^ZZ^jL 1 *" W ^^' —*«.« *, Hmy 
«*»Wi» of storing „„ ™?£ ^ I S ^ S0V,e, fc*' ***<*»» I- Um .!««" J^ 

Mao conanued to reveal his insane fa- .»««,■ 
^c a^g., who, U« UJ.-PRC d^^ 1 ^^^" * ^ ^ M, «rt>« ^ Ptay Of .he 

come to China. TO pIlnnini , ^ iLtin. ^th J,T £? IT ^ *»»" 6 ™ ^ williogneo * 

day of KisiBiB., **. howeve,?Zho U ^1 W ™„ »*a»«d y a». «wfcw.i. o, tata 

open reflection, thai the riilc of provolan. the SoJ^J, „■. ^^ "" ■PP™"* h»d decided. 

oftheS.WArnerican dialog™ JET*, J ~ , "? "f, "I 00 " »!•■■*«* bee,™ of the opert™ 

American eol.toon .pin u* pR C ^ <* *»y of the Niaot, tnp md thus preventing Soviet- 

TTiroughout the remaining f ew yean of l;, •;,, M , n „,,,. . j , 
provocative maneuver, to fatW* uTLicy — ^ f™ " ," "^ * P " 1C,anI «* -* 
nv^e, within the US. gove™,^ ^ ^ ^ ™ °" ^ i " a *~<* 
undoubted acting „ the Chairman", ta^S^S ^ L ^ ^ *"»*«■ 
Senary of Defers fame, SchJeiinger. u> Chin* ' * ""'""l h " P" 3 "™* *H 

«««,<* 1, wfll produce . Politburo meeting m the Kmnlia. 
strategic triangle; P °" X &vorable «wp»en of the "swing" ponuon in fe 



**>: Please send my rtjanls to your Sectary of Defense. 



« 7 Ai a. En!, ga^ t0 £,„,,» . ,973 k , ^^ ^ > 

J*K««B'|o-.r«ff^y^«»W.^«6. "«mtu. IS i W Phwi-Kawner. Fcbnitry 17. 1973.] 
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maaiy. «*wiy. joe u .5. u » nch, but on ihu you «re too 

da^cn WemdiwBtowbeaihePteidattlRmJjiihBt 

_ fig^n Mc aJ^oNiian tnd Schksin^r u the miliary? 

Cofiiltr. Well, he vfll not come with the President. M,ybe liter.W 
of U-S..TRC milium cooped J """ »nv ral jon. „ r „ y rimclionl) ^^ 

Stalling 

II ■ ; tor B nuinuin . &«„ „^ onI(li p ^ ^ ^ 

(bum, o. Ac «. of A, IWrt SuuHdno, on * e lid < J^V^T^f """?■ " 

«mveatjuus£iaoryioluiion.»* •" »™ aay Bus problem will 



92 Mao-Kiua|cr, Ooober 21. 1975. 
WMao-Kiiian^OcobtrSI. 1973. 
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U CHINESE POLITICAL NIGOTUTING BEHAVIOR- AN INTBtPRFnv?. ASSZSSHESl 

In the normili ration negotiations of ihc 1970s we find two instances in which the Chinese seem tc 
have purposefully stalled sarious discussion of issues to prevent their coming to i hud u an unfavorable 
time for the PRC. In the summer of 1977, Secretary of State Vance traveled to Beijing to initiate discussior 
of the normalization issue on behalf of President Carter. His strategy, in pan. was to raise issuu such as the 
need for a VS. post-norrnaJiianon presence on Taiwan, in order to jet certain positions on the record a: 
much as 10 gain immediate agreement (although he did have a draft normalization communique in hi 
pocket). However. Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping had only recently been resurrected from his third purjinj 
(which had occurred in the spring of 1976, sixteen monthj earlier), and he shared leadership responsibilities 
uneasily with Mao Zedong's chosen successor as Party Chairman and Premier, Hui Guofeng. In the* 
circumstances. Deng and other leaders listened to Vance's presentation on the normalization issue and iher 
auacked it as t "step backward" from the position expressed by President Ford and Secretary of Stan 
Kissinger during their visit to Chini in December 1975. They put off further discussion of the issue b; 
urging the United Slates to take its time in seriously thinking through the PRC's position or 
normalization.^ As Deng said to Vance at the end of his visit: • 



The Chinese continued to stall on normalization throughout 1977, despite continuing probes on the subjec 
by U.S. officials. Foreign Minister Huang Hua said to Liaison Office Chief Leonard Woodcock at the en; 
of one session in November *We hope we can take time and discuss these questions at an appropriate time 
But we don't ask the LLS. side to give us an immediate reply. If at present you are unable to five us a ne* 
formula we can wait and continue our discussions later.'' 7 

From the PRC'i perspective, this stalling posture not only avoided discussion of the issue in r 
unfavorable political context, it also put the United States under further pressure by rejecting the Vanct 
presentation and forcing the American side to come up with additionaJ-and presumably more favorable- 
proposals. It was only in (he summer of 1978, when Deng Xiaoping had further consolidated his domestic 
political position and in the context of an approaching confrontation with Vietnam and the Soviet Unto 
over Cambodia, thai the Chinese began to press for action on normalization (see pp. 98-99). 

The Chinese similarly stalled the negotiation on i communique regarding U.S. arms sales toTaiwar 
for a period in the spring of 1982, apparently because of-conflicts within the leadership on how to deal wit' 
the issue. The Chinese held rigidly to their position in a series of emotional and uncompromisinr 
presentations in March of that year-" yet prior and subsequent asides by several Foreign Ministry official: 
to their U.S. counterparts about the state of play of their leadership and observations about circumstance; 
being favorable to a solution of the issue conveyed to American negotiators the impression that the rigidir 
of their Chinese interlocutors reflected a purposeful effort by the Foreign Ministry to soil the talks in : 
context of internal political disarray. 



vSOkieibErx.fi 1U. 

5* Dcrn-Vwuu. Aujutt 34, 1977. 

* 7 Hu**i Hui-Woodcod. Nofonfacr 14. 1977. 
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Reserving Position 

A nther distinctive Chinese srraugem for facilitating a negotiation is to assert their "principled 
portion' on problems that cannot be readily resolved and then proceed to reach a partial agTeeraem on 
toluble issues. Id this way they {tin partial objectives and draw the counterpart government into a more 
positive relationship, yet maintain their position oc the intractable problems Tor resolution at aornc future 
time in a more favorable context 



AC 



The tactic of reserving position seems to find particular use during the igTeement-maJcing phase of a 
negotiation, when the Chinese have tested the position of their adversary ind have concluded that resolution ** 
of certain aspects of an issue, while holding off on other aspects, will tcrvt their purposes. We will come 
back to this tactic in discussing the end game phase of the negotiating process (see p. 99 below). 

Backing Off (Redefining Demands) 

Much of the record of U3.-PRC negotiations on normalization shows each side seeking to define in 
concrete lerms the basis for establishing a positive relationship within the bounds of certain general national 
objectives or "principles." Tne Chinese, despite the purposefu In ess and skill of their negotiators, do not 
acern to have had a highly specified game plan for these negotiations; rather, they seem to have felt their 
way through protracted discussions at a general level, using suggestive statements of purpose and 
■principle" to draw out the U.S. side and then, in the concluding phase of the negotiations, defining an a ■ ^ 

agreement in the specific terms of a joint public document. J6 « | •*" * 



'* H.H.-.J Hut BnmmkkMirZl.l? r 'l. 

100 ^ tht H-ifti Ku» -Ti^vnd disunion of Juiy 17. 19K. Su«. BtgV( C*C6 (Stcrti/NODIS). 
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CHTSXSE K)UTICAL MCOTUTTNC BEHAVIOR; AS ISTZRPRfTIVE ASSLS5ML N1 



WhUe there ire numerous examples of Chinese officials backing off their initial demands in 
commercial negotiations to save an agreement, PRC leaders jo to considerable lenphs to maintain their 
credibility in political negotiations by not putting themselves in i position of having to back iwiy ( nm ^ ta 
initially suied demands. UnJike the Soviets, who teem lo have few compunction about blufftng and then 
backing off, the Chinese lay great satss on the credibility of iheir void and iheir negotiators. 



Leave a Way Out 



One of the mDitary stratagems of Sun-tzu is lo leave your adversary a 'way out* (chu-lu) in bade, so 
that he will not be forced to fight to the death. Likewise, in Chinese negotiating behavior, PRC official* 
will aaempt to present the appearance of being absolutely unyielding on an issue, yet they use wording thai 
leaves open the possibility of reaching i compromise agreement. 



PRESSURE TACTICS 



The Chinese use an even more diverse set of approaches to build pressure on a counterpart 
government in order to move a negotiation in a direction favorable to PRC interest*. Pressure tactics used in 
the past 15 years can be broidly categorized into the style of argumentation invoked by PRC officials, and 
Structural aspects of the negotiating process that Chinese officials seek 10 manipulate. The latter category 
includes various forms of politicaJ pressure which they seek to bring into play. 



101 Kc:sroo»»-Kir..Stf»enbt r II, 1571. t« ibo bSc Vma-H^, Hm laiion of October 3. 1971. 
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TH£ PROCESS 
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Pbyin* Adversaries Against Each Other 

^'zztztz^^ sets ■ ah -- ^ ■ bd,d "— • °° •* 

■omatouon p^Jhwi. when ^£fcS Tu ?■*?*" to "" *""' "«"""" of *< 

Kiubltr. Wu, yo u kav t done i, ^Uv .pprtciattd by Preridem Nuon. 

Zfe^T>.i.u done undcrihein^cwnwd wisdom of OainnMMM.iea * ' 



o^./Mo^o^rwiro^^r; =r u '^r 5 e/ '* — ^ «*« - h 

Zta in ihe jummtr C r 1976: "'" U " 1 JJaUon 0m « Ch*' Huanj 

&*£ ? Y<* fcv. K,d „», *,.„. , ** ^ wa| ^ ^ r . . fln h ^^ 

/i^flj Z^i/n; To whom are you referring? 

Kissing I think Senior Mansfield is |oin C : and I imdersrw <m, „ r 

Schl«i ag « win fc faupecun, yo , foniHcaUon, during Se"^ ' ^ """^ 



IC: Z. k w-Kjim|t-. Jul r 10. 1971. 

103 MioN'aor.. Ftbruify 21. 19?1 

'^ZS^-Kui^if. ,J u ] r 9, 1571, 

1Cf H34.Z.W1 Wenjift. September 22, |9U. 
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6° CHINESE roUnCAlNEGOZA:>0SI2AV10R: AN INTER PRTTTVT ASSESSMENT 

jL\ (\\ relations with Taiwan were implemented, there would be a 'rercjression* in US.-PRC relations. 

fl. £~ Alter Bush departed Beijing, PRC **«<■«* eaiveyed to American journalists in tne 

Chinese capiial the opinio thu Bush's mission on behalf at andSdaie Reagan bad been a •failure," as ii 
hid not resolved PRC concerns about the RepuMican Pany'i f>^» policy. 

So hanh was Deng's treatment of his 'old friend" Bosh tot when the Vice President was again 
dispatched to Beijing in May of 1982 to help resolvr eonantdBf differences over the arms sales issue. Deng 
conceded almost apologetically that his •candid" presentaooo of Aagufl 1980 may have offended the Vice 
President, "but it was necessary for cs to frankly state our views."i£ All the same, the Chinese continued to 
keep pressure on Bush throughout his Tim term as Vice Presvieni by expressing their expectation that be 
w*"' j fulfill his obligitions to the relationship as a "friend of Quia* In a letter to Bush from Premier Zhao 
Ziyang. just after the inauguration, the Premier expressed bope that "in view of the pan you pUyed in 
•promoting the normab'zation of Sino-U3. relations and your understanding^ China, you will . . . make 
significant contributions lo the further development of our relations."* " And on the eve or Bush's May 
1982 visit to the PRC, Chinese officials warned their counterparts in the VS. Embassy in Beijing thai the 
Vice President's trip would be a •failure" If he didn't come prepared to resolve the Taiwan arms sales 
issue." 4 

This Chinese instinct lo pressure their 'friends" is all the more noticeable in view of their evident lade 
of skill in lobbying American officials who are either skeptical of or hostile to China and to the US.-PRC 
relationship. The Chinese seem to feel comfortable only m dealing with those who share a basic inclination 
to establish positive fuanxi it the human level. Yet these same "friends" are the ones who receive the brent 
of the pressure when there are problems to be resolved, for the Chinese assume-not without reason-that 
those who see value in the U.S.-PRC relationship are the ones who will work to resolve them when 
pressured, and thereby sustain their status as "friends of China." 

"Your Chinese Friends Are In Trouble" 

A negotiating ploy thai mirrors their pressuring of "old friends" is the occasional warning to foreign 
officials that if they do not meet certain Chinese political needs in a negotiation, their "old friends" in the 
PRC political system will lose their influence-thus cutting off the foreign government from political access, 
or it least weakening the influence of official* friendly to the foreign government. 

This ploy was first evident in the U.S.-PRC relitidnship in late 1971, when officials of the PRC 
embassy in London Jet it be known to American contacts that If President Nixon did not give Premier Zhou 
Enlai anything on the normalization issue during his trip to Beijing, Zhou would be vulnerable to attacks 
from his opponents in the leadership. The most blatant use of the lactic was during the negotiations of 
1981-1982 on US. arms sales to Taiwan, when Deng Xiaoping repeatedly told US. officials and former 
officials, "Should the Chinese government and leadership fail to handle the Taiwan question in a correct 
manner, they would forfeit the support of the entire Chinese people.""* "If on this question the leaders go 
apinst the will of the people, then at least we should step down from our posts." 116 



113 ZKja-BuiMtarr.Jtnua/yJfl. |9S[. 

1 1 « Zhu Qiihtn-Freow. Miy 20, 19tl 

ll*Dui|-Hai|.Juntl6. 1911. 

tl6 Der| -former V^ce President Mortdilc. NVcmber 22. 1981. Set tlmZu <x*nmerui u> former Secru/y of Ck/entt H*roI<! 
B^«" October It. 1911; former Piriidem Ford on Mirth 26. 19!!; »nd \Jk\cA From officii Uie Cheryl iM us i VS. ciiiati on 
luly 14.1911 
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* as Deng s warning . hollow threat? l, i, hard for „ ouuidc obscrvtr w ^ g ^ jy fof 

fore.gn officials generally bio* so Utde tboui Hie balance of forces within the senior PRC leadership thai 
they ire unable to estimate the impact of their policies on the Chinese political process. Outside analysts 
can mike commonsense judgments about the significance or cenain issues within the PRC political system- 
W Blunady. foreign governments win « their policies according to considerations of national interest," 
with the welfare of their 'friends" in the Chinese government at best a marginal consideration. Nonetheless 
Chmese ofliculs will occasionally invoice the political vulnerabilities of their senior leaders to caution a 
forogn government, much as American negotiators cite the prospect of Congressional opposition as the" ■ 
rationale for rejecting cenain negotiating positions. 

Threats ("KiUlng the Chicken to Warn the Monkey") 

Prior » the esublishmem of US.-PRC diplomatic relations m 1979. threats did not constinfte a 
prominent aspect of the normalization dialogue. Upon occasion there would be an oblique hint of some 
costly outcome of a failure to nuke progress, as when Chairman Mao. in his first meeting with Richard 
Nixon, hinted ai the awkward consequences for the President of a lack of progress toward normalization on 
bis visit «> die PRC."' Bui for the most pan. during the years the Chinese were trying to draw the United 
States into a fully Dormauaed relationship, they avoided the invocation of oven threats Rather their 
tendency was to hold back on active cooperation-to withhold the presumed benefits of an active 
lelationship-rather than cite the dire consequences of some U.S. failure to accommodate their position 
„,-. "^ *-* ° f ne * M «- n * ^l* significantly, however, after the completion of normal ization in late 
1978. as the relationship entered a phase of reaching many concrete agreements. And when PRC leaders 
decided m 1981 10 press the United States to curtail its arms sales to Taiwan, oven threats became a major a , * J* 

aspect of the negotiating process. fl / A t> ' 



A particularly jnieresting characteristic of the Chinese use of threats is the tendency to invoke the 
prospect of an ominous but vague outcome if some PRC concern is not met-and then let the foreign 

negotiator infer the worst, while reserving maximum flexibility to interpret exactly how and when the van* D I A f <f 

threat might be institnied. * Jb'j^h- 



»"h*: w u LSfy «r l* *t ryaa^ ihc weon<f lime?* £bo>NUw. Fcbruir* 21 197T) 
HIWu-Sh*'a.Ftbnafy3.1M3. 
• l9 JW-.h\u-K«i-.I*c 33, 1911. 
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61 CHIST5E POLTTICAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN tNTERPRTTrVE ASSESSMENT 



Wnai conclusion an be drawn fron> this experience? Ii is evident that in il least several instances the 
Chinese changed negotiating position* and retreated from thei; threatened sanctions. At other times, 
however, they have made good on their threats. They obviously |o through 1 cost-benefit assessment or 
when realization of a threat, as opposed to a shift in position, will best serve their invests. A US. 
negotiator should thus not assume that threats will invariably be carried out if PRC terms ire not met. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to assume that all Chinese threats art hluffs. PRC negotiators 
teem to place special emphasis on the credibility of their word. As Zhou Enlai stressed to Henry Kissinger 
in their early exchanges. 'Our word counts,*!*' How do Chinese negotiawrs seek to assure the credibility 
of their ih/eats? A number of the American former officials interviewed opined that the Chinese, in contrast 
to the Soviets, seem to make minimal use of bluffing, in order to sustain the credibility of the threats they do 
invoke. They also use a technique for making threats credible ihai-in their own vernacular-could be 
characterized as "killing the chicken to warn the monkey* (sha-jijing-hou), or taking some action of limited 
cost that validates their willingness to carry out the stated threat. • 



Formal Protests 

- In the pre -normal izauon period of U.S.-PRC confrontation, PRC officials established a clear and 
enduring record of asserting thtir position on certain iisues (and documenting their adversary's wrong- 
doings) through formal protests. This was most evident in the more than *97 "serious protests" registered 
with the U.S. government in the 1950s and 1960s through the ambassadorial taDcs at Warsaw for alleged 
American violiDons of PRC territory and airspace-la.'ge!y associated with U.S. miliary operations near the 
pRC-claimed Paracel Islands in the South China $a during the Vietnam War. 



i:£H»i|-Kut.i| Hut. Oc3ber29. 1911. 
IT! Kiti-Tjer, U'\j« Houjt Ytan.p. 1056 
ir K»i-Huan| H*». Ocotxr 29. 1911. 
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.nJ^ T s FT' "**" * t,In h " 80 When *« C"" "toitoiincion resumed „)« of 

S™t '"'" r "* "»»*'««»»' A.P- WO. FRC odicio,, con" XX' 
Whde PRC omciali probibly bjve no expecuiion thai lucb promts will brim jbou! in im mt r„. 

U invoke , so™ bier d». They probably .Jso usum t ft* ft e prolesu „„ buM Mm£ '"°* , ™ 
UA p. «»«. « .bifcb, A. "principles- of fte reUdonship ma fte M of fte A^sU, TJ^ 
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j/us tacac puts the adversary govenvneni "ofT balance" by setting an igcnda to which it must react. 
while putting itself in a position where any modifications of its own initially tuted terms can be 
characterized as making concessions or showing flexibility. 



Provocation 

* 

In addition to using provocations to facilitate the development of the U.S.-PRC normalization 
dialogue and idvance China's maneuvtrability within the -strategic triangle," the Chinese have also used 
provocations 10 build pressures on American negotiators, to get them to reassess their policy positions 
rtlauve to the PRC, and to force them to take a stand on iisues considered important by the Chinese. 

The clearest recent example of this tactic occurred in the spring of 1975, when the "Gang of Four" was 
increasingly assertive within the PRC leadership and the influence of the hospitalized Zhou Enlai and the 
aging Mao Zedong wis weakening. In late March, the Chinese informed the National Committee on US - 
Chma Relations, which manages cultural exchanges with the PRC. that a performing arts group scheduled K> 
tour the Untied States in April had in its repertoire a song entitled, -People of Taiwan. Our Brothers.- The 
song contained the line. -We are determined to librae Taiwan and let the light of the sun shine on the 
island," which was viewed in Washington as highly provocative in the VS. domestic political context. 

A series of exchanges between the State Department and the PRC Liaison Office led to i VS. demand 
that the offensive song be deleted from the repertoire; otherwise, the group's tour would be -postponed.' In 
reply, the Chinese asserted that VS. objections to the song demonstrated that the Ford administration was 
not sincere in its commitment to the principles of the Shanghai Communique (which held that Taiwan'* 
future wis i domestic issue for the Chinese to resolve themselves), md that since this was an issue of 
principle, the Chinese government could never yield to foreign pressure on the matter J« Despite VS. 
efforts to suggest a way out of the impasse, the Chinese held firm and the cultural group's tour was finally 
canceled. 

What was Beijing's purpose in pressing the United States to accept such a provocative cultural ' 
performance? One interpretation at the time was that the Chinese wanted to sensitize the Fort 
administration to the seriousness of their concern with the Taiwan issue, and to do so well in advance of the 
President's fall trip lo Beijing. A second interpretation (which in hindsight seems more credible to this 
analyst) is that "leftists- in the PRC leadership w W ted to embarrass the Zhou-Deng moderates for their 
America policy, and they used the provocation to demonstrate either thai the United States would resist 
action on the Taiwan issue, or, if the administration acceded to the touring group's song, that political 
repercussions in Taipei and Washington would induce added strains in the U^.-Taiwan relationship. 

Whichever interpretation is correct, this incident is but one example of the use of political 
provocations to apply pressure on an adversary government in order to induce policy changes. It also seems 
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In the post-Mao years of negotiating contact with the PRC. American officials began to hear Chinese 
leaden invoke ihe issue of public reaction to their policies is a way of pressing the United States to 
accommodate to their views. 



was Deng's invocation 01 pubuc opinion ana tne purponeo resentments of his billion countrymen on 
mane:* related 10 Taiwan merely a rhetorical device for demanding American acquiescence to his poriooD? 
Probably noL Unlike Mao Zedong's imperial style of leadership, Deng's restructuring or China's polirica) 
and economic system has given ti least a limited and constrained voice to "public opinion"-is si 
Democracy Wall, or in the reconstitution of the Naiional People's Congress. Thus, even though U-S. 
decisionmakers must quite properly formulate China policy on the basis of American national interests and 
not considerations of China's domestic politics. Deng no doubt gives consideration in some incalculable 
way to "the feelings of a billion Chinese" in hi: policy calculations. 



PRESS PLAY 

The Chinese Communists discovered early in their history thai the press could be a potent weapon In 
their struggle against their Nationalist (Kuomintang) enemies. Not only was the mass media, in the 
Bolshevik tradition, seen as i basic tool of "agirprop'-of mobilizing i mass base of support-but it was also • 
an essential element of a negoiiiting context in which the party had to compete with the Nationalist 
government both on the battlefield and In the fight for domestic and international suppon. As Mao Zedong 
commented in his 1945 article "On the Chungking Negotiations," a major reason the Communist Parry had 
entered into "peace" talks with Chiang Kai-shek was to "explode the rumor spread by the Kuomintang that 
the Communist Party did not wmt peace and unity." He went on to describe how negotiating positions were 
formulated as much for their impact on public opinion as out of any expectation of reaching agreement with 
the Nationalists: 

All the means of propaganda in China, except the Hsinhua New Agency, are now controlled by 
the Kuomintang. They are all rumor factories. Concerning the current negotiations, they have 
spread the rumor thai the Communist Parry just wants territory and will make no concessions. 



133 Dc-i-Mo^jliJe. Auiuii 27. 1579. 
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. . . Subject to the principle of not damaging the fundamental interests of the people, ii is 
permissible 10 make certain concessions. ... by conceding areas in the south, we have 
completely exploded me Kuomintang s nimon before the people of all China and the whole 
*orid.m „ 

UaLax VS. dealing, with the PRC during the 1950j a*d 1960s, when Beijing used the international 
press » justify positions that could not be negotiated behind dosed doors."' in the normalization 
negouacons the Chinese used (he mass media to help buOd public support for ■ US,PRC relationship-and 
to pressure the United Stales to accede to negotiating positions favorable to PRC interests. 

From Kissinger's first encounter with PRC leaders. Zhou Enlai used the press is a counterpoint to the 
private oegotuDonx While Kissinger wu secretly flying to Beijing from Pakistan in July 1971. Sew York 
Tuna correspondent James Renon was journeying to the Chinese capiiaJ by train as a public' ruesi of the 
Premier.^ Zh ou 's Icngihy interview with Reston, published on August 10 (Its* than a month a/ieyhe 
public announcement of Kissuiger's secret trip and the Nuon presidential visit), enabled the PRCleadership 
id get hs positions on the full range of bilateral and international issues covered in the private official talks 
two public wew-and provided i public channel which could be played against the Kixon administration if 
the official discussions proved unpromising. 

It soon became clear thai Zhoo'j experience with mass media was still limited to the world of 
newspapers and books, thai he did not yet fully appreciate the potential of the *ncW medium of television 
In his first discussion with Kissinger about the mechanics of the NUon visit, Zhou estimated Cut the 
President would want to bring along a press entourage of not more than ten! The final number including TV 
commentators and technicians, was over 250. Zhou was well aware, however, that unlike the Americans he 
did not have to defend his policies be/ore an inquisitive press. As he remarked to Kissinger in the context of 
■ cnoque of me U S. government's posidon on Chinese representation in the United Nations: 

There is also the question of world public opinion fin reacting to U.S. government policy) It's 

- easier Jbr us here, because we don't have to hold I press conference every week and can wait 

maybe half a year before jiving our answer. Although perhaps now the situation may 

change. US ' 

The Premier's closing premonition thai 'now the situation may change" ma'y not have been more than his 
pnvjK ntjc,p»on of the imminent arrival in Beijing of New York Timis correspondent Resion; but Zhou 
and other PRC leaden were quick to grasp the possibilities of television. They responded to Kissinger's 
descriptions of how the Nuon administration intended to use the print and electronic media to give outreach 
to its China nucaave by not only agreeing to an enormous Presidential press entourage but by rapidly 
Mfismjoing rwo eanh stations for receiving and transmiuing satellite television transmissions so that the 
Presidential visit-fe official banquets, the toun of historic sites, and the issuance of the Shanghai 
Commuruque-could project China and its new foreign policy to I global audience. 

How have PRC officials used the mass media as a component of their approach to negotiau'otu-and 
especully as a way of bringing pressures to bear on their VS. counterparts? The record suggests the 
following tactical uses of the media as an adjunct of the negodanng process. 



Mu> Z<4jt|. "O, the Omp^^ .Ve<«i*u«ii.* ItUati »Vb ofMie 7i«.*w*(., VoL TV. p. 57, 

IJ 7 JCi.t,- %^, H„<,< r.an. pp. 753-754. 
I 31 ZSoc-tunrte, Jdy 10, 1971. 
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CHPsTSE POLITICAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR A> INTEXPRFnVT: ASSESS.MLYT 



"Pump Priminj" (Setting i Discussion Agenda) 

The Chinese have shown skill it using the press in advance of official negodaiing encounten to 
publicly set i discussion agenda. Mao Zedong's interview wiih Edgar Snow in late 1970 (published in Life 
magazine in April of the following year, just after "ping-pong diplomacy" had raised public expectations 
about a possible thaw in the U.5.-PRC confrontation) and Zhou Enlai's interview with James Resion helped 
10 let the stage ai the onset of the ofTiciaJ exchanges between ihe Chinese leaden and the NUon 
■dministriDon. Other interesting examples of this technique are Deng Xiaoping*! interview with i 
Congressional delegation headed by Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia three weeks in idvance of his official 
visit lo Washington. In ihe Interview, Deng made public the contents of the Third Plenum decisions 
regarding peaceful reunification witn Taiwan, defusing pressures on the Taiwan issue that would likely 
come from his forthcoming meeungs with other Congressional leaders in Washington. Deng also gave an 
interview to Time magazine just before his trip to Washington, publicly setting out his perspectives on a 
wide range of issues to which the American fide had to react. As President Caiiersaid to'Deng in their first 
formal discussion. "I ! ave read your statement [on world issues] that waspublished in Tim* magazine, and I 
thought you might be interested in hearing about our policies."!*? 

A similar approach was used in the fall of 1981, just before the Chinese pressed the Reagan 
idminiscran'on to negotiate on the issue of VS. arms sales to Taiwan. On September 30. PRC media carried 
Marshal Ve Jianying's nine-point program for peaceful reunifjea^'on with Taiwan. Two days bier, 1 
Ambassador Chaj Zemin called on National Security Adviser Richard Allen to ask if he had read the Ye 
program. 



The Trap or Public Visibility 

Chinese leaders became quite conscious during the early 1970s of the way in which the intense media 
attention to Henry Kissinger's periodic visits to Beijing tended to trap the NUon and Ford administrations in 
the high expectations raised by the normolizauon dialogue. Given the limited "hard" information which was 
made available to the press about the substantive content of the talks and the degree to which even the mood 
of the discussions affected the China factor in Kissinger's approach to dealing with the Soviet Union, 
Chinese leaden felt that their ability to shape press perceptions or the state of the U.S.-PRC relationship 
gave them significant leverage on the United States. In late 1974, for example, PRC officials began to 
"background" the resident American press in Beijing about various 'problems" in the relationship, 
stimulating stories about a "cooling" in the relationship. _ Deng Xiaoping, in his initial meeting with 
Kissinger in November 1974, debunked rumors about a chilling of the relationship^*! but a: the first formal 
negotiating session, with the large traveling press contingent in the room for a photo opportunity, Deng 
needJid Kissinger on the state of the rtlationship-to the delight of the newsmen: 



U* Ctnti-u<r.i.}m\i*rj79, 1979. 

l*^ K£i|i.*-Z>i«o, Oeiatwf 21. 1911. H»i|-Hu»fl( Hu*. Ocu>txr JO. 1911. 
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PRC media, demonstrated that the United Statu *u accommodating Soviet hegemony over Europci«5 
The press criticism was bui I thinly veiled attack oo Kissinger. 

PRC officials occasionally use direct public acock 10 establish a limit on an adversary 'i negotiating 
position, Tnrough public criticism they try to establish as a "fact* their opposition to a given policy, 
creating i situation in which their negotiating counterpart win assume thai since the PRC has "gone public" 
with t posiuon it will be most reluctant to Tose face* by changing policy. Such was the case in the (all of 
1977, following Sectary of State Vance's visit to Beijing. Unauthorized rumors in the American press— 
which the Chinese probably assumed had official inspiration-hinted thai Deng Xiaoping had shown- 
■flexibility" oo normalization issues in his private discussions with the Secretary, Deng, anxious to protect 
himself i gainst domestic critics as well as to undercut any impression thai he would accommodate Vance's 
concern for an official American presence on Taiwan after normalization, publicly criticized the Secretary's 
negotiating position in a meeting wiih a group of American newspaper editors, characterizing bis 
discussions with Vance as a "step backward" in the normalization dialogue.' «* 

Raising Expectations 

Given the demonstrated impact of the mass media in generating public pressures on the US, 
government, the Chinese have tried-wiih varying degrees of success-to control the level of visibility of 
issues when they believed public expecutions would work to their advantage in the negotiating process. 
During the second half of 1978, when the final phase of normalization exchanges was underway (and when 
at US. request the fact of the negotiations was to be kept confidential), PRC officials could barely constrain 
their impulse to let it be known thai the normalization process was in a "final* phase. In late July, the U.S. 
Liaison Office in Beijing protested to the Foreign Ministry a Chinese indiscretion to the French about the 
first Woodcock-Huang Hua sessions on the normalization issue. 147 And on November 18, Deng Xiaoping, 
in a meeting wiih a Japanese Komeito parry delegation, opined in public that he thought it would oke only 
"two seconds" to complete the normalization of Ui.-PRC relations. Deng also expressed his personal 
interest in visiting the United States. 

While the Chinese did abide by the Caner administration's request thai the existence of the talks 
remain confideatial-a request made by the U.5. side precisely in order to minimize the land of public 
pressures thai had constrained Henry Kissinger-their instinct was to raise public expectations about the 
negotiation and thus subject the U.S. government to the pressures of domestic and international opinion. 

A similar example occurred in 1977 when PRC officials told David Rockefeller that it would be easy 
to resolve the languishing private claims/blocked assets issue, thus stimulating considerable private sector 
and press commentary. When governmental exchanges on the topic were resumed, however, it became 
clear at an official level thai the Chinese were tot prepared id soften their negotiating position or so 
accommodate U.S. legal requirements in order to consummate an agreement. The issue continued to drift 
until the spring of 1979, when the Chinese, in ih: first major eflbn to implement Deng Xiaoping's economic 
modernization program, finally compromised on the issue sufficiently to reach agreement with the Carter 
adminisaation. 



l*i S« JTjvi-j imsi or ibe "Sor^riekt Docro*" of April 19, 1976 mA April 21. 1976. 
I 4 * Tt* Stw T*t 7>*j. Scpvsntxr 7, 1977. 
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Provocation 

The China* use of political provocations to influence i negotiation has its counterpart in their axe of 
die press. U b likely that Beijing anticipated in the mid-1970s that occasional moderating gestures ©ward 
the Soviet Union would elicit lively press speculation in the United States about the possibuiry of a Sino- 
Soviet nxoodliariou; and even if they didn't bold such expectations, the evident reactions that did occur 
dearly demonstrated to them a capaciry to evoke a public response that would work to their advanage, 

PRC media upon occasion have atacked U.S. policies m a way mat suggests they anticipate that 
pubUc criticism may flrovoke a change m an objectionable position or move the U.S. government K> take 
some desired action. For example, in the spring of 1975. not long after the collapse of the Thieu 
government m South Vietnam, PRC medii carried an article characterizing the United Sates as 
•strategically passive"-a theme which the Chirrae knew, from official exchanges, was likely to eiicu a 
sharp reaction from Secreory of Sate Kissinger. The Seaeary was concerned that the Soviets, North 
Koreans, or other adversaries of the United Sates would ake advanage of the mood of the ttmetto press 
their own interests much more aggressively. Kissinger did, in fact, protes; the craraacrizition of "strategic 
passiviry- m a discussion with Liaison Office Ouef Huang Zhen on May 9: and the Chinese criticism was 
probably one of the acton that moved the United Sates to take military action a few days later against the 
new Cambodian communisx government in the Mayaguez affair. 

Public i"?^ by the PRC on alleged Western -appeasement- of the Soviet Union in the latter half of 
the 1970s parallel private Chinese demarches on the same subject to officials of the Ford and Carter 
jdministndons.i** It may be assumed that such criticism was intended to provoke a more con&onotional 
U-S. policy toward the Soviet Union-thus diverting Soviet pressures awiy from the PRO* 

Limit-Setting 
. Chinese press commeaory paralleling a negotiation often seems intended to establish a perception in 
the minds of the foreign negotiators of the limits to PRC flexibility on the issue under discussion. By 
making a position public, the Chinese may assume that they are loading- the thinking of their counterpart 
rovemment officals with their preferred position, as well as convincing them that having gone public with 
I -Crm- soiement. they are unlikeiy-for reasons of credibility or •face'-to show flexibility at the ■• 
bargaining able. Thus, aftff 1974, PRC media stressed that normalization could be realized only on the 
Uarii of the -Japan formula-; and in early 1982, a P$opUS Doily commenury asserted that there had to be a 
time limit on VS. arms sales to Taiwan. 

The Onnese are highly conscious of the differing levels of amheriotiveness of their vinous media. In 
internal documents, they clearly distinguish between the PRC<ontrolled Hong Kong press (the Da Gon t 
BacvCXiAWan Sao), the -unofficial" mainland media such as the Wtn Hui Bao and the Gunnt Afwg Ri 

Boo the govenmentalUwiwUetXiFi^^ 

(Ttoplt'xDaiM They will of ten present positions on topics under negotiation in a much -harder- tone in 
•onoffical- media in order * influence the expectations of their foreign counterpans about the limits of 
their flexibility, wrule retaining Jit option of tnodifying a position not made in an "official- publicanon. 
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consideration of isles of the F-X fighter aircraft to Taiwan based on rjiemer.a mid: by Scalar Glenn and 
Congressman Zabloki on August 21 ind3l. 19S1.'* 4 

Several observations should be made about the impact of this rapid iccess to foreign n-wj media on 
PRC ne;ot-3ting behavior as revealed in the officii] record of US.-PRC exchanges, first, foreign press 
materials ait not only intended to keep ihe I cade-ship and lower-level parry cad* informed of world events, 
they also an used to inform them-in tn oblique ind 'deniable' fashion-of policy changes within the PRC 
government itself. Middle 'level government official* have told this author that they first anticipated a major 
change in China's America policy- when they read * translation of Mao Zedong's Life magazine interview; 
with Edgar Snow, which had been circulated in Re/ertnct Mettriab. The Zhou Enlai interview with James 
Reston in August 1971 was similarly given wide circulation within China-thus 'feeding back" 10 the cadre 
changes m policy of which they may not have been lwire from domestic sources, • 

Second, while we do not know the editorial procedures by which foreign media reports ere selected 
for inclusion in the limited-circulation internal publications, it is rather dear thai the i^p leadership does not 
edit out reports which could be harmful to its promotion of certain policies. Relevant examples are legion: 
Deng Xiaoping complained to Secretary of State HaJg in June 1981 about reports that President Reagan's 
daughter was visiting Taiwm, noting thai this was a very sensitive issue in China."* And he complained to 
former Vice President Mondale a few months later that pubb'c statements by U.S. officials on the F*X issue 
were complicating his handling of the Taiwan arms sales question within the PRC"* Vice Foieign 
Minister Zhang Wenjin, in an exchange with Assistant Secretary Holdridge on the arms sales issue. 
expressed frustration and resentment about the wiy the American press discussed Taiwan and the PRC: 

You fcave . . . expressed hope thai China will reduce criticism of U.S. arms sales to Taiwan in 
the press, but this matter concerns China's sovereignty and independence. In the United States. 
both the press and official frequently disclose news on this situation. You have lold us not to 
py mention to this, but afterwards the news turns out to be true. In the U_S. press, there are 
many articles tantamount to malicious attacks on China. These violate the agreement on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. In many newspaper commences, Taiwan is looked on 
as a country, an ally, and China is maliciously attacked. The Chinese people art very sensitive 
about such criticism and have exercised greai resrainL We cannot stop the expression of the 
Qinese people's feelings in the press. It is simply impossible for the Chinese press not to write 
about jl There are letters from readers which have expressed much stronger opposition, but we 
don't want them published. I would like to give some advice. I hope the U.S. press will adopt a 
more prudent and restrained attitude and stop malicious macks on China. 1 don't want to give 
specific examples. You know (what they are]. But so long as the U.S. press continues to aoack 
Otina in this way. there will be a limit to China's restraint." 7 

No doubt there was i eeruin amount of plsyicting in Zhang's protest, for Zhang understands full well 
that the VS. government cannot control private press writings about Crura; yet private statements made by 
Foreign Ministry officials at the conclusion of the arms sales negotiation indicate that U.S. press materials 
distributed through Conisc ^isca-especiaJly when i parry plenum or Congress or a National People's 
Confess meeting is in session-can stir uo political pressures that the leadership finds difficult to control 
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me eatent to which the PRC political process has become sensitized to US. press reporting is perhips 
best summed up in a 1983 incident in which a mild Foreign Ministry protest 10 the U.S. government aboui 
in arms sales decision for Taiwan was characterized la the VS. press as pro forma in character. This story 
was circulated in China, and a few fayi later the PRC registered a second, much sharper protest-apparently 
because of preisujti|enentedwiihia the PRC by ihe fim accounLlW 



POWER OF WORDS 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese political process noted by t number of foreign analysu 
is the unusual power acributed 10 the use of words in asserting political authoriry.161 Misery of calligraphy 
and the esoteric classical language and memorization of the writing* of Confucius were the primary skill* of 
the traditional political elite, the scholar officials of imperial times. Even during the Communist era, M10 
Zedong asserted his authority through study of his writings (as in the Parry rectification movements begun 
in Yanan) and through mass incantation* from the -little red book" of his quotations during the Cultural 
Revolution. . . 

^ China's ideographic wrinen language, with its mystical origins in bone divination, also seems to 
sensitize the Chinese to symbolic forms of communication. Chinese leaden are aware of the way their 
ancient language, for all its cultural richness and its role in unifying the country, has hindered China's 
rnodemiaation. As Zhou Enbi commented to Henry Kissinger in their first encounter "With respect 10 
China's long history, there's one good point, the wriaen language, which contains a heritage or 4,000 years 
based on historical relics. This is beneficial to the unification and development of our nation. But there's 
also a weak point. Our symbolic language of ideograms restricted our development. You might think that 
these are all idle words, but they are noL They show that we know our objective world arid we can coolly 
appraise it-" 1 " In politics, the Chinese are masters of the symbolic act and of the communicating power'of 
a wcll-rumed phase. At the beginning of the normalaation phase of the U-S.-PRC relationship, most- 
American observers missed the significance of Mao Zedong's reception of his American 'old friend* Edgar 
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PRESSURTNG PHRASES IN CHINESE NEGOTIATING PARLANCE 



Ptnst 



Meaning 



•Speatmi personally . . ." 

"It b my pcsoaaJ view thai . . .* 

"Tobefank..." 
"Speaking very candidly . . .* 

1 have been instructed to tell yew thai . . ." 

"I have been authorized {directed] by the Premier 
to infonn yoa dm . . ." 



Signifies an "unofficial" bin on-the-record comment, 
usually of i critical nanjre, that the negotiator wants' 
considered by his counterpart, but one thai he should 
not be held accountable for as a formal governmental 
position or have quoted back to him in tare 
negotiating t^q'Ttr 



Signifies a serious, usually critical statementoften 
with an implicit threat of some unfavorable 
development if the critical comment is not taken 
seriously. 



"Ii is our principled position f ^ af . , .* 



Communicates a policy position, usually of a 
demanding or threatening nature, that carries the 
weight of a formal or collective decision by the 
leadership. 

Signifies an inflexible negotiaiing position from 
which the PRC wHJ not compromise (at a particular 
sage of a negotiation). (When no mention is made of 
"principle," the negotiator is usually prepared to be 
flexible in working out "concrete arrangements,") 



"Havmg taken yocr views inm *r^r^n*_ a u our 
position rhy . . .■ 



Signifies that the PRC has made some adjustment of 
its position to reflect the views of its negotiating 
counterpart, but does not intend to compromise 
further. , 



Ti is up to the doer to undo the knot." 



The counterpart government is responsible for a 
certain situation, and China will do nothing to resolve 
the problem. 



Tf you do X, your s'-ie • -l! uear all the 
comcquaces." 

"If yon do Y, it win have a very bad effect on our 

relationship." 



A direct, but unspecified threat to take retaliatory 
action in response to a specific action on the pan of 
the counterpart government. 



"If you do X. Quna will not sund idly by." 



The ultimate threat of action, usually of a military 
nature, in response to the specified behavior on the 
part of the counterpart government. 
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CHAISE POLITICAL NT GOTUTING BEHAVIOR: AN EsTEHPRTTIVE ASSESSMENT 



0* 



And while the joint communique of August 1982 on aims sales, as well as the tacit undemanding* on the 
issue thai were part of the normalization dialogue, constitute a framework and set of expecuoons for 
handling the issue, the Chinese are likely to cien future pressures on the United Sutes on this question by 
assening thai the United States is violating the principles of the relationship. As Premier Zhao Ziyang 
declared in a major policy statement of 1983: 

The United States has formulated the to-called Taiwan Relations Act* and continues to sell 
arms to Taiwan in serious violation of the public commitments it undertook in aU the Sino-U^. 
communiques and the principles governing the establishment orSino-U.S. diplomatic relations 
thai both parties agreed to. I? 3 



"We Doo't Need You; You Need Us!" 

PRC negotiating rhetoric also reflects the relationship game which, for ihe Chinese, is the 
psychological core or the political process. As the U.S.-PRC relationship has deepened, the Chinese have 
sought to ease their anxieties about once again becoming dependent on a more powerful, yet distrusted, 
foreign power, by asserting with great conviction-lf not convincing logic-thai they are pan of the "Third 
World," or that they pursue an •independent" foreign policy. And at times when PRC leaders have fdt the 
United Sutes was not carrying iu weight in the relauonship. or when they feared becoming too dependent 
on the United Sutes. they have asserted wiih even greater vehemence that it was the United States that 
needed the relationship with China and not vice versa (and thus the United States should fulfill its pan of the 
reiauonship). 
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•You're CuH'j, at Fault; You Ow« China a Debt!" 

A pressure tactic thai is hardly unique 10 the Chinese, yet nonetheless is characteristic of their 
oegotiaang rhetoric, is the-/ tendency 10 by blame or find'fault u i basis for pressing their interlocutors Tor 
some acaon that wOJ accommodate their interests. In the normaJiiauon dialogue, this tactic has been 
particularly evident in discussions on the Taiwan issue. As Zhou Enlai xaid 10 Kissinger at the outset of 
their first encounter, 'the question of Taiwan becomes one regarding which we cannot but blame your 
government.*^ Deng Xiaoping picked op this theme in the mid-1970s, not so much because of alleged 
past US. sins on the Taiwan issue, but to pressure Kissinger to follow through on President Niaon's" 
unrcalued Intention to complete the normaliiau'on process in his second torn. 



In October 1975, foreign Minister Qiao Uuanhua sougnt to put the Secretary on me, 
ocfensivc on ncrmalbaiion by commencing that China was prepared to complete the process but the United 
States was ai fault for lack of progress because of its political difTieulues with the issue. Said Qiao: "It 
would be good if we can achieve [some progress toward normaliiau'on). We understand you have 
problems We have no problems."!" 

The Chinese have similarly attempted to play guiJt games with the United Slates on the issue of 
technology transfers ia order to move the government to adopt a more forthcoming policy toward the PRC. 



And in be I9SI. Deng complained to Secretin of the Treasury Donald Regan lha, "America has not giv-n 
China a single hem of advanced technology.' Citing the failure to follow through ex. iu decision of 1979 to 
provide the PRC with a census computer, Der.g obs-jved. 

Perhaps the problem is one of hew the VS. treats China. I wonder whether the United States is 
iriJ not crating China as a hostile country?] ... We have been waiting. FranJcJy. we have been 
very paiier.i I fint raised this matter (of the census computer] eight years ago with 
KissL-.gsr.ns 

It a evident that the Oiinese keep lists of grievances which they recite to an interlocutor when they 
»-ant to put him on the defensive; HO md they arc quick to blame others for problems they cannot resolve- 
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CHINES* POLITICAL JiGOTlAraG BEHAVIOR: AN INTERPRrTTVE ASSESSMENT 



•You Art Weak; Yoa Art FeirfuE" 

In the past, sane of the most biting Chinese anacks oo U.S. policy hive ban those thai assert that the 
Uniied Stales is fearful of the Soviet Union and is displaying weakness by appeasing Moscow through 
policies of detente-a fonn of provocation. U is as if the Chinese believed thai the best way to move the 
Uniied States to adopt a more forceful policy agiina the Soviets wis to provoke officials with a challenge 
to their political manhood. 

Inlaie 1971, after President NUon had decided ©assist China if u came uruJer Soviet pressures in m* 
context of a confionianon berween India and PaJrisun,m Huang Hua criticized VS. policy toward Indian 
military actions against Pakistan as "a weak one" and assened that 'one musi not show the slightest sign of 
weakness" in dealing with the Indians and their Soviet backert.»o 

Throughout the NUon and Ford administrations, the Chinese adopted an ever more critical posture 
toward U-S. dealings with the Soviet Union, focusing their attacks on the vinous treaties and agreements 
thai emhodied the policy of detente. These verbal anacks-presumably desifned to encourage the United 
States tc adopt a posture of unalloyed confrontation toward the Russians-came to a head in 1975-1976 as 
the Chinese aoacked the araoide of -appeasement- which, they said, was increasingly prevalent <n 'the 
West" This line of anack reached its most extreme point in the following exchange between Kissinger and 
Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua in the fall of 1976: 

JTua/ijfr: You said in your speech [to the UN. General Assembly] that when the U.S. 
negotiates with the Soviets it is engaging in appeasement and pushing the Soviets toward China. 
But when the U.S. resists the Soviets, it is engaging in a rivalry of the superpowers against 
which all mankind should unite. Under those conditions we are playing under rules where wt 
cannot possibly win 

Qiao: Your comments are too general. We are never against negotiations with the Soviet 
Union We are negotiating with them now. We are no( opposed to negotiations. The problem is 
the basic position &om which one negotiates. You will recall thai Chairman Mao discussed with 
you the problem of the Helsinki Conference, After Helsinki the Soviets went on a large scale 
offensive in Angola, and we believe litis wis caused by the weak animde you adopted at 
Helsinki toward the Soviets. ... Our view is that the Soviets, through HelsJonki. see your 
weakness. r 

Kissint er. Really. Mr. Foreign Minister. I don't want to be impolite, but I don't agree. We are 

not weak, raiher. we are temporarily weak until after our elections But that will end on 

November Z 

Qiac: I don't want » be impolite. The Soviets, through Helsinki, have come to feel that the 
West is anxious to reach agreemenL ... We have mentioned our concerns because in our view 
wc cannot adopt a weak attitude toward the Soviet Union. 1 * 4 

Tnis line of verbal anack continued during the Carter administration, as in Huang Hua's assertion to 
National Security Adviser Brzrnnsld that the Uniied States was fearful of the Soviet Union; 
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out. we should be able to live through it. Therefore, we do not attach any importance to the 
U-N. question, and I didn't [even] meniion u yesterday." 

In 1975. ax the Chinese: sought to bring maximum pressure on ihe Ford administration to complex the 
normalization process (by withholding ihe prospect of a ■successful" Presidential visit), they asserted that 
they feared neither Soviet pressures, which might increase with an evident deterioration in the relationship, 
nor a delay in normalization: 

The Chinese tide would like to state the following in all frankness: As is known to all, it is Ihe 
self-interest of the United Sines which guides its international actions. The Chinese side has 
long m: J * dear that it entertains no illusions about the policy of the U.S. The basis of China*! 
policy has always been independence and self-reliance. China neither fears intimidation nor 
seeks protection. As for the normalization of relations between China and the UiL this is the 
common aspiration of the people if China and the VS. And it is the C.S. that owes a debt to 
China. 

In the past 26 yean, in the absence of diplomatic relations with the U.S., the Chinese people 

have led a Life much better than in any other period in China's history. It can be said with 

cenainry that further delay in the establishment or diplomatic relations between China and the 

• U.5. will not cause the sky to fall, and the 800 million Chinese people will continue to enjoy 

their happy life Frankly, the Chinese side does not care about speculations in other quarters 

about [the state of] Sino-LLS. relations. 1 '! 

And in 1978. as the Chinese sensed the Carter administration moving to a "GnaJ" negotiating round on , 
normalization and as the PRC faced the prospect of growing tensions with the Soviet Union and Vietnam i 
over Indochina, Deng Xiaoping had to deal with the problem of how to accelerate the normalization 
negotiations without appearing lrjuous-which. in the Chinese view, would undercut their bargaining 

position. 



1 
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AS- 



\Vhile iniiially nonplussed at Zhou's shard attack and his unfamiliar formula for dra/rinr a comm,, • *1 
Kmrnger mailed. 'As I reflected fuahcr I began to see to, the very novelry of the ^ ?n J ch S^S 
our perplexities. A statement of difference* would report aJIks and friend, thai their intend fl^SS 
defended if we could develop lome common positions, these would then sand out as ihe ^.kT?} 
convictions of principled leaders *»6 *uthenocj 

h J? XCCOnd inSan " CCCumd in thc falJ of ,975 ' durin « prtpwtioiu for the Ford presidential vft, J 
mc FRC As noted earlier, ihe Chinese side ai once sustained ihcir invitation to the American prtsideffll 
even as they refused .to construct a visit communique that would highlight common positions of ihe two* 
*des. Foreign Minister Qiao Cuanhua wld Liaison Office Chief George Bush in the midst of tk.1 
preparations: w 

We welcome the VS. side's proposal (<v a visit to China by President Ford and [we] ire 
prepared to receive him with courtesy. It wilj be all right whether or not our minds meet The 
US. tide should be clearly aware of this and not harbor any illuMons.-ir 

Qiao then related this perspective to the drafting of a joint Ui.-PRC communique to mark the conclusion of 
the Presidenual visic •**»**. w 

The present (VS.) draft still attempts to cover up differences in principle between China and ihe 
VS. on major international issues and creates i false impression. This will serve neither of our 
interests. ... It is unjustifiable to lone down or eliminate language illeged by the US. side to be 
offensive. 



As a negotiating tacuc. wis approach produces a complex set of effects for both sides: It enables both 
parues to assert visibly and sharply their "principled posiuons'-which, as Kissinger noted, enables them to 
reassure allies and demesne co/wituncies that their interests have been pressed in the negotiations: fa also 
puis the relationship under considerable strain and forces'both sides to define very precisely the viJue K> 
each of the associadon. There was a cleat limit in each of the above-mentioned instances beyond whkh * 
Chinese pressures would have drained the relationship 10 a breaking point but in each instance partial 
compromises on both sides preserved a core of agreement amid unresolved differences. As Mao Zedong-* 
mister or this tactic-lied to assert, big quarrels can produce even greater uniry.l* 

Debunking (Rejection) 

PRC negotiators can upon occasion be quite sharp in debunking the poKcies of their counterparts m 
order to bring pressure on them to change their position*. A few examples from the record will convey *e 
flavor of their often-ridiculing approach to rejecting the opposite side's views. 
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In 1974. Deng Xiaoping-speaJdng 10 a U.S. Congressional del^oon-dcbunked Henry Kissing;;"* 
asseruons ihii Soviet pressures against China would reach a high point in the mid- 1 970s: 

Often wt read in the American press or have heard from American visitors that the Soviets will 
bunch an all-out mack ai such and such a lime. U* autumn we heard that the anack would 
tome before ihenvw frure. Our view was that this was very unUkely. The winter passed. 
Next we heard that the Soviets would attack us when the ice meJted in March. Well the thaw 
came, but no. the attack. And now oner .pin from very f cod sources we hear that the Soviets . 
wflj .tuck us before the freeae in October. TTiis once again seems to us very unlikely But, as it . 
is tn the future, we can only wait and iee.3W 

-In the fan of 1975, Mao ridiculed Kissinger*, assenion that the Uni*d States -attaches very peat 
sconce io us relauonship with the PRC with the counter that his words were 'not reliable 5i The 
Chauman, be;ng anxious to see normalbauon accomplished before he died, sought to pressure Kissinger by 

Hying in effect thai he wwud K & M on normalization, not just words. ■ 

In 1977, Deng Xiaoping sought to move the Caner admiration to adopt • policy of more vigorous 
oppQjjuon to the Soviet Union. * 



l^TLZ^i ^^ Vin " ° n K> **« <* *« Soviet Union by criticizing whai they 
VW fio Jfo*,| /V^ I unCtrstand you are going to Kinshasa on the way home, Mr. Minister. 

In an efTon to put ofT movement on the normalization issue in the summer of 1977-and to position 
China more favorably for e«nnaJ discussion of the subject-Deng Xiaoping debunked Secretary Vance's 

S4°^ ** " "* ™" U 00t ' Mp f0rW ^" tom ** P° liri0B *< '«•*** Ford 



»D«(t.F«an i MC d^& P » B h«fS.lf74. Do,,-, p^* w l0 fcn , w ^ ^ uw „ ' 

« ». ruutrnni iiwimmt of the Sovia Mfui u> PRC Moirixy. P«»* uojci Inm tf* U J. I»i«i 

201 M*>Kuii*tff, Oaotcf 21. 1975. 

JC DCT|-Vm«,Auiuit24, 1777. 
23 Vuict-Kutri Hai. June 2. 1971. 
2W Der|-Wct.Au|uii24. 1977. 
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Pergonal Abuse (Challenging Motives, Sincerity) 

In ihc normalization negotiation. American officials-with I few exceptions-have been spared the 
personal abuse and invective that characterized U-S.-PRC negotiations during the adversarial days or the' 
1950s and 1960*235 in their recent effort* to build a relationship with the United States, ihe Chinese' 
capxity for cultured graciousness has been [he rule, not the exception. At limes when they have warned to 
build pressure on the United Sutes. however, iheir negotiators have shown flashes of the capacity for' 
personal abuse which to dominated the atmosphere of the talks ai Panmunjom and Wiraw. Indeed, the 
contrast berween their usual potitesse and their occasional resort to abusive language and the challenging of 
motives makes the latter instances even more powerful in effect. 

The first jharp example of challenging motives in the normalization record is Zhou Enlaj's assertion 
to Henry Kissinger in February 1973 that the United States "wants to reach out to the Soviet Union by 
standing on Chinese shoulders," an accusation to which Mao Zedong (the author or the image) added, 1 
suspect the whole of the Wen has such in idea, thai is to push Russia eastward, mainly against us and also 
Japan."** 

During the time of the "Gang of Four," PRC diplomats adopted an increasingly acerbic tone in 
exchanges with VS. counterparts, no doubt a reflection of internal tensions associated with the political 
polarization of the time. In the spring of 1974, the Chinese sharply rejected a U.S. warning about the 
possible attachment of a PRC special mission aircraft scheduled to fly from Beijing to New York for a 
special session of the United Nations General Assembly because of the unresolved private claims/blocked 
assets issue.?" a formal note charged thai the United States was engaging in "blackmail" on the issue. In 
the summer of 1976. Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen formally attacked Senator Hugh Scott in a 
discussion with Secretary of State Kissinger, asserting that the Senator had created a "premeditated pretext* 
to isrue a "flagrant threat" to Vice Premier Zhang Chunqiao when he told the Vice Premier, in a discussion 
in Beijing the previous month, that a PRC resort to forte id solve the Taiwan issue would harm the 
development of U.S. -PRC relations.* 01 



Distorting the Record ' 

While the Chinese do not hesitate to hold their negotiating counterparts accountable for the words they 
have spoken into the official record, and despite Zhou Enlai'i self-righteous assertions thai "our word 
counts." there have been a number of instances in recent yean where PRC officials have significantly 
disioned the record of official exchanges with the United Stales to influence important aspects of the 



225 AjvUtitdot Kernel Y«*| h*J lunvnirindA* teyU of PRC M(OiUuxt m tfcii «n w iSt foUowini *ir "Glortfyin| mtriC 
»iroju wi<f BuLu/y uaa. (ht 5*ocniric, Mioifl antf «*o(ia;«ur r 4, pi or-.* eonntfen ne(Otiiuon, u lean *uh Ajnirioni. m 
^wau-'d^wi *r»aU tot tf* v^tmr-j tad not i jeint bentfil for boOi piruu. Hi kii no fwiirj Tortiii A™H»n wJ*«wfy iw «F 
■Mrrw ia kij cut Ht Wd|u in tf* Unfuift of wr**ai<rt tni uhnjiu Ac voahuUry rf Ac cenjne.* [Kcnr«h Y«*l- 
A'»X3ror>x with O* CK**tt Ccrrv*M*irv, p. J63.J 

2^6M'o-Kijiin|tT. Fc^ruu7 17<]l. 1973. 

IX s« PRC Li»i*on OfHs* commwiiriiioni with the Dcpirvweni at Sunt ot Mirth 21 1974 March 29 1974. mi M»"* 5°. 
1974. ... 

2-1 Ju(iir|tr-Hjin| Z>v«n. Aojon It, 1976. 
2Mz^ n| Wwjin.HoWn^f.Juiui? 11.1911 
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ff S" Th. toe of timing fc: Taiwan", reunification has not been raised CinUy with tht Uaiad teei in 

r-™ .loo.*. Deng Xiaoping, in . speech » P^T cadra in Janua.-y I960. rdenuHed Ksuficaon 
u one' of At A.-z major lists for ine PRC in the 19S0S.W" 



A ihixl and in some ways sal puailing. disunion of the olfefal record •»*« Ch.nese pubL 
us ^7; in of 1980 to Oie Uniu* Sua hod promised « end al> onns sales .0 T»w„ w,to 
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Taiwan would end wiihin a period of » few years.=s understanding: 

Whit was involved in this provocative disunion of ihe ofncal record of U ^ R ^ ma= rTT^. 
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£?£", R^o« Aa .he basis of his Oiru policy, and Vice Presidenoai «f«B*h. dTom c 
£w 1980 . pm Chinese fan to re* in Deng Xiaoping', words, had no. eased .he* concent 
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_ L in:s ujskhict.1 «i ccTSCi it u lull c.-.c:ea/ wnat the Chine*: ihoejhi tf, cy Mi .m accomplish bv 
tn;sc---.; ih: L.-nir.; uj« cuo Amcriia's public debate in the nruiiion period bcrween th; defeat of the 
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Tim« Pressures (Deadlines) 

A final pressure tactic which is u pronounced in Chinese negotiating behavior as is ihe tendency © 
play adversaries against each other u the e.Ton to control the pace of a negotiation to that the coumerpn 
government must rake its final decisions under the pressure of i rime deadline. 

We noted earlier the sensiuviry of PRC officials to the rhythms of the po fcicaj process-to that of their 
negotiating counterparts as well as their own. The Chinese try to position themselves in a negotiation so 
that th:y can control the pace of the exchanges and thus maximize their ability to press their counterpart 
against a deadline, or at least avoid being time -pressured themselves. For example, at the beginning of the 
final round of normaJiiauon discussions. Liaison Office Chief Leonard Woodcock proposed to his 
counterpart Foreign Minister Huang Kua ihn ihcy meet regularly every rwo weeks to lay out their 
respective positions. Huang rejected this regular schedule in favor of an arrangement whereby meeting 
dates would be set as the negotiations proceeded-an arrangement designed, no doubt, to enable Beijing to 
control the pace of the exchanges 231 

Oiinese officials negotiate with the latent assumption that to be anxious to conclude a deal is to be put 
at a significant psychological disadvantage. In their political tradition, moreover, those in positions of 
leadership art supposed to display their authority by a posture of slow-moving reserve^ and as Henry 
Kissinger observed of China's most famous Communist mandarin and archerypal negotiator. Zhou Ertfai, * 
the Premier projected a dignified and relaxed quility of "inner serenity ."233 Thus, the Chinese will attempt | 
to crate the impression that they are in no hurry to conclude an agreement, even when in fact they are under J 
considerable time pressure. For instance, in the first formal and direct communication between Zhou JEnlai \ 
and the Nixon administration, the Premier asserted; « 

i 
The Oiinese government reaffirms its willingness to receive publicly in Peking a special envoy 
of the President of the UJ>. (for instance. Mr. Kissinger) or the U.S. Secretary of State or even 
the President of the U-S. himself for direct meeting and discussions. Of course, if the U.S. 
President considers that the time is not yet right the matter may be deferred to a later date.23< 

And V the first formal negotiating session on the normalization issue in 1978, Huang Hua began the 
discussion wi;h an apology for the delay in scheduling the meeting by noting that he had been preoccupied 
with the visit of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Trade of Papua-New Guinea-an aside designed to 
create the impression that China was in no great hurry to get the negotiations with the United States under 
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231 H.w.| Him- Woodcock. July 5. 1971 and July 14. WL 
23? Imhu\ »'. Pyt. TV Spin ofCkwt fo/Jitr.pp. ICC 139. 
233 JC«iL-i|tr. »'*u< Ho<ai Yton.? 7*< 
m Kiiiwicr-Hilily. ApnJ T. 1971. 
13- Kotri H-J-Woorfaxt. July 5. 1971. 





THE PROCESS 

This compulsion to appear unhurried on produce some almos comical formulations when the 
^IT* ^ " UJ0US » ^^ *e pace of a Degotiation. The classical exp^^ of ^ 
ambivalence is Deng Xiaopuig's obicrvuioD to Henry Kissinger m the fall of 1974: 

We an aw i op our view, [on nonwliation] in two sentences: According to our wishes we 
would like this miner io come more quickly; but secondly we «rt not so much m a hurry. . . . If 
we are able to reach a point acceptable to both sides in i relatively quicker period of time we 
would welcome, this. But Chairman Mao his Uso said in his alk with the Doctor thai we pay . 
special anendoo to intemabenaJ issues&t 

Establishing i deadline for agreement is a process unique to each particular negotiation, but as we 
shin stress in the following examples, US. officials-with their typically American instinct to resolve issues 
expediuously and get on to new challenges-have repeatedly trapped themselves in time deadlines 

b negooiung the Shanghai Communique, while most of the teat had been agreed upon during 
Kissinger's October 1971 visit to Beijing, resolution of the critical formulation dealing with Taiwan was 
delayed anal the Nixon Presidential visit. The Chinese rejected * formulation on the issue brought bv 
Ku&ngtr's deputy, Alexander Haig. during the January 1972 advance trip, and the Chinese held out on this 
highly sensitive issue until the Presidential party's last day in Beijing. Kissinger later recalled of his twenty 
hours of negouanon wuh Vice Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua during the Nixon visit, "each side pushed the 
other igxnsi the time limit [of the President's scheduled departure from the Chinese capital! to test whose 
regency was greater. Determination w« masked by extreme affability. The ben means of pressure 
avauaWe to each side wis to pretend thai there was no deadline.^ M u one ^ te ^ Q ^ eve) 
diseased the possibility of no communique -jus: to feign willingness to have the visit conclude without a 
formal a*reemenL3i Qiao compromised on the Taiwan formulation with less than twelve hours remaminz 
before the scheduled depanare time. ^^* 

In the normalizing negotiations of 1978, the United States established a time deadline when 
Preodea Carter and then Secretary of State Vance indicated to PRC officials that they were prepared to 
esablish diplomatic relations by the end of the year.B* The Chinese then paced the Huang Hua-Woodcock 
eichangts in Beijing over a su-month period so that by early December there had been a full airing of 
views; y« tmcenainry remained about when a final deal might be struck. Vice Foreign Minister Han '' 
NianJong told Leonard Woodcock in their meeting on December 5 thai Vice Premier Deng was prepared to 
meet wut mm "at an early date," yet a week later no meeting had been scheduled, leading National Security 
Adviser Brzezinsio m Washington to call in Liaison Office Chief Chai Zemin on December 12 to indicate 
thai tune was running out to meet the January 1. 1979, deadline *0 The Chinese then proceeded to schedule 
the Deng-Woodcock session within 24 hours. 

A similar situation, although with a different outcome, marked the playing out of the arms sales 
negotiation of 1981-1982. The United States esnblished a time deadline for agreement by proposing on 
January 11. 1982. that the rwo sides negotiate on the issue with the objective of issuing a joint communique 
on the tenth anniversary of the Shanghai Communique. February 25. The Chinese thus thought they had a 
time deadline against which to press the United States; and they stalled the negotiauons throughout the first 
half of February in order to build pressure on the United States.*! The Reagan admimssanon then decided 
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to let the deadline piss rather than reach an undesirable agreement, ultimately capping the Chinese in a rim* 
deadline.^ 

An interesting example of Chinese management of a negotiation to establish a time deadline wheat 
none really existed ii the PRC-British negotiation of 1982-1984 oo the future of Hong Kong. The nearest 
thing to a "natural" deadline wis the 99-year expiration date of the 1898 Sino-Briush treary on Hong Kong- 
in 1997; but this distant date put no pressure on the British, and indeed put the Chinese in a position where 
they faced an almost open-ended negotiating situation, something thai gave the British the time leverage. Is 
order to reverse this situation and put the British under tune pressure, the Chinese asserted publicly on- 
November 9, 1983. thai unless there was a negotiated agreement by September 1984 they would proceed to 
issue a unilateral PRC policy on the future of the colony .W 



ENDGAME 

let us go straight to the point. Following the discussion between the Premier and Dr. 
Kissinger, and in the spirit of that discussion, and after making a srudy after that discussion, and 
before the Premier meets with the President, we have decided to accept your proposal.*** 

The lengthy period of assessment can end rather abruptly when the Chinese fed they have fully tested 
the flexibility in iheii counterpart's position and have concluded that formal agreement serves their 
purposes. Much in the sryle of a Chinese painter, who stares at his blank p^pcr at lengih and then executes 
his conception with rapid strokes of the brush, the negotiator will quickly conclude an agreement after a 
protracted assessment of his counterpart's position. The end game phase of a negotiation is usually brief. 
businesslike, and condxted at a high level of authority as the negotiators give concrete expression is some ' 
formal document to the "principles" and objectives thai have been discussed at length in the assessment 
phase. 

The Qiinese. like all negotiators, face a "threefold choice";*** to strike a formal agreement on the 
terms their counterpart is prepared to settle, to abort the negotiation, or to continue to bargain. In the U.5.- 
PRC negotiations of the 1970s, there is at least one instance in which Chinese aborted a negotiation, that on 
the private claims/blocked assets issue, in which a 'combination of bureaucratic resistance to concluding o 
agreement and internal political pressures associated with the rise in influence of the "Gang of Four" led 
Beijing to repudiate a solution to the issue worked out in November 1973 by the ailing Zhou EnlaL* 4 * The 
more familiar experience in the normalization years, however, was thai of the Chinese reaching partial 
agreements while "reserving position" on ctrain aspects of a situation in artier to draw the United Stales 
into a more active relationship, from which they might improve their bargaining position on the unresolved 
issues for future rounds of talks. 

The negotiating record indica^s thai PRC negotiators signal very clearly their intent to conclude an 
agreement-to shift &om assessment to end game In the normalization negotiation of 1978, PRC officials 
switched from their stalling tactics of the previous year (see p. 54 above), a posture of rhetorically asking. 
"How can it possibly be the case thai we are not impatient on such a maner?"2<7 by signaling that Deng 
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accepted the position of (he VS. negotiator. In negotiations of early 195^ on i nuclear cooperation 
agreement, the imminence of a Chinese compromise was likewise signaled to the American negotiator 
Ambassador Rjchard Kennedy, when ha Chinese counterpart indicated thai Premier Zhao Ziyang would 
receive him before his imrrjnenl departure from Beijing. 

While the substantive details of a formal agreement will, of course, vary fcom negotiation to 
negotiation, there is a high level of consistency to the partem of the end game phase of a negotiation with 
the Chinese: It occurs a/ier a protracted period of exchanges. It almost invariably comes at the eleventh 
hour of some deadline thai is pan of the structure of the negotiating context. And it usually involves the- 
intervention of a senior Chinese political figure who will cither "cut the knot" of an apparent deadlock 
reached by the negotiators or bless an agreement they have consulted (with his behind-the-scenes 
direction) And this phase is brief and businesslike.!" 

T... other characteristics of the end game are worth noting. The Chinese will use the occasion of- 
reaching formal agreement to "tag" for the future their position on the iss«s where they have "reserved 
position." In the Shanghai Communique this "tagging" was accomplished in their unilateral paragraphs on 
the issues of Taiwan and various international problems. In the normalization agreement. Deng Xiaoptnga 
final session with Leonard Woodcock concluded with Deng's assertion that the arm sales issue should be 
discussed in the future (see the Deng-Woodcock exchange of December 15. 1978). And the unilateral 
public statement by Premier Hua Guofeng reaffirmed PRC opposition to U.S. arms sales to Taiwan and the 
position that the manner of reunifying Taiwan with "the motherland" was an internal Chinese mauer. 

ft*, I 



J 



it snoum also be noxd that the Chinese have a preference for political agreements cast in the form of 
relatively vague expressions of principle and intent, and made public in the form of joint press statements, " 
communiques, or "joint declarations." as opposed to formal treaties or highly specific, "contractual" 
arrangements. This seems to reflect not only a preference for the flexibility that relatively vague language 
aSords them in future negotiating rounds or in subsequent efforts to press the counterpart government » 
implement the "spirit" of an agreement, but also their distrust of legalistic approaches to politics and the 
underlying assumption of the relationship game that good x«uia and a strong sense of shared interest are 
the most reliable guarantors of a political agreement. ' 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The implementation or a negotiated agreement is not usually thought of as pan of the negotiating 
process; yet the Chinese press their counterpart to an agreement for "stria implementation" (just as the 
United States has made verification a major element of arms control negotiations with the Soviets). 

The United States began to experience PRC pressures regarding the implementation dimension of the ; 
U^.-PRC relationship in the summer of 1973. when Zhou Enlai commuted to Liaison Office Chief David 
Bruce that the relationship would develop most effectively if "one keeps one's promises" regarding 

1* S<v*t»J fgnnr, tff-irUIj ruerrifui for iMj project oommenied lSaj iherr rn tlmoa u inticlimtoi: quiljy te Ac fail pe«^ 
of copjut»cLi( iforaij H^tmcni *iih lS« Oiarje -cornel u ittmit te do ifur moaihi cfucSttf ti of in snaiit period of ejyi * 
*reij of ftc|MJujO«l JGii^t^'i ooicrviu'on »boui he* u/y &%. fail £n*jn of the cor\m*i^ut for hj July 1971 *uii *« * 
v*c*jL in Uw,n! WoaJcoci'i diir»curir»uon of hj ariouiuw »nh Der.| Xuop^i of ihe lui of lSc r»™iIiijon iirtenrt •* 
rxarr.bcr 13. 1911. 
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•u. the fall of 1975. Ye, Ac Oune* pressed Kissinger obliquely, witf, „« ta , of „ msucceJsful fJ 

1SST VUB " n y compllin " £ '^ ,boul "* UJ - Mure «• mta °* N «° n *» 
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Kormataaon wu .cccmpluhed. d>e Chinese began ,o press on cenain implant.** aspeeu « Ae new 



_ whde ftt uunese aim ponuro ihemselves u lelf-righieoua jtickJen in overseeing the 
.T^ = ^ ■« w ™ en "- *«X ■ f *' »■« • faMhn.pafei roecd in following through on ' 
.jreemem. TT,ey renege* on the .freemen: worked ou, be.w«„ Zhou Enlii ud Kusirger in 1973 lo 
rosolve d* pn^e clocked use. to,,;* .nd having .groed wid, Secretary of S U1 e £ " B " 
.ummer of 1981 to send Ce.nl U« Hua,ing io d* U„i tt d Sou for talk, on «£ nnsfer £1 they 

£f^T T'^" 1 T C ° mphlm ,b ° U ' UA "" "'" » ™"»- *"< ■ «« «P™, of 1984* 
Prom » 2u= Z,yang. » . dueusoon wid, Prosidem Reagan, laid Ac buis fo, even,ua) non-fuirdlment oT 
the W,PRC PJ1 nde .groement by nodng th.! Uck of ex^ion oft ihipping .groeme.nl would .iTect 
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^'QiM-BnjM, Aprfl 2, 1974. 
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VS. businessmen, in paracular, complain crequently about Chinese ladures to implement contractus] 
agreements. With their penchant for pressing their friends to "understand" (forgive) their own difficulties 
as well as their inclination to seek substantial modifications of contracts once signed, the Chinese have not 
maintained a record for meticulously implementing agreements that they sign with their political and 
economic partners. 



PERSONALITIES 

We have thus far described evident partms in the way PPC officials attempt to manage negotiationi 
as if the process were independent of the personalities involved. While this is true in some measure, 
inasmuch is culture and institutions tend to dilute the influence of individual actions, personalities can and 
do significantly shape both the style and the substantive content of negotiating encounters. 

In the case of VS. dealings with the PRC. two factors have tended to magnify the impct of individual 
personalities: the highly personalized quality of the Chinese political process, and the remarkable continuity 
of senior personnel in the PRC leadership that-until the deaths of Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai in 1976-has 
given i few individuals enormous influence over China's foreign relations. 

The forma] negotiating record assessed for this analysis and the personal memoirs of the American 
officials »ho cond jctcd negotiations with PRC counterparts reveal interesting variations in style among the 
Chinese leaders who managed the America relationship during the 1970s and early 1980s. They also 
disclose interesting hints about the interrelationships among the various leaders, as well as insights into the 
suie of elite politics in the Chinese capital. 

Our objecu've in this brief section is not to present an elaborate assessment of the personaliues of FRC 
leaden such as Mao Zedong. Zhou Enlai, Deng Xiaoping, and the few other senior officials who have been .' 
the primary managers of the U.S.-PRC relationship, but rather 10 highlight two points: first, thai the 
personalities of individual PRC leaden do influence the style in which the negotiating process b managed; 
and second, that given the inevitably personalized qualify of face-to-face negotiating (which the Chinese 
enhance via the games of g 1100x2"), American negotiators can be better prepared for their encounters with 
senior PRC officials if they have informed assessments of the personalities and negotiating styles of their 
counterparts. 

Mao Zedong comes across in the official record, as wefl as in the Nixon and Kissinger memoin.M* as 
the near-imperial authority which he was in China for so many years. His presentational style was highly 
symbolic, occasionally Delphic, and now and then revealing of a peasant crudity that bespoke his social 
origins.'" He was the most unconstrained of all the PRC leaden in discussing internal as well as 
international politics; and he would occasionally take penonal digs at his colleagues (terming Ouo 
Guanhua "Lord Qiao' and characterizing Cuo Moro as "a man who wonhips Confucius"). His 
presentations set the tone and the political themes for each of the Kissinger and Presidential visits*, his brief 
bu: purposeful comments on til topics of concern provided the authority for the presentations of aU lower- 
level officials. And when Zhou Enlai receded from a direct role in the negotiations in late 1973 because of 
physical illness and political attack, Mao carried the detail of discussions on iniemational events and the 
Tajwaa issue. 



2W Ra|w.2Jao..Mi«h 17. 1«4. 

2^i S« JUchAJd Na en. KS. pp. 563-310. Kmry tCiib|tr. Vku* Hc>U4 Ttsn, pji 2057-2063. tnl Henry Kiiiinju. T**" ^ 
t>Wv< pp. 65-66. Ml. 696. 

2K .Vio ukod Xjj»l~(et b the fkH a! 1973 *hy (S* krntntin poo^U »cj* »I*iyi *brtAk*ir| win<f p»tr Ux Wturpu i^ ,rf ' 
[Mi0-KJii7.|er.N9»cabe 12, 1973 J 
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While it can only be inferred from the negotiating record, it is evident that Mao directed the tactics as 
weE is ihc grand strategy of ihc relationship wiih the United Stales. I[ was at his direction, said Zhou Enlai. 
thai be (Zhou) discussed with Kissinger the meaning of ihc Cultural Revolution; and Mao ihe provocateur 
directed Zhou to attack Kissinger's initiaJ coocOiaiory approach to drafting the Shanghai Communique in 
October 1971. The iggrrssive qualify of Mao's personaliry was evident during the tense year of 1975, as 
when he told Liaison Office Chief George Bush. *You don't know my temperament I like people to curse 
me. . . . If you don't curse me, I won't see you. . . .*2fi* The Chairman's feisty mood dearly suffused the 
entire Chinese poli deal process in his final year of life. 

Zhou Enlai is revealed in the official negotiating record not only as the cultured concDiaior for which 
be was known worldwide, but also as a figure exceptionally deferential to Mao.*« His presentations were 
laced with references to •Chairman Mao'i wise policy" or "Chairman Mao's instructions." His prodigious 
grasp of history gave him considerable debating ammunition, and he would seek to put his interlocutors on 
the defensive with facts and critiques of the logic of their policies rather than with bluster or pompous 
argumentation. Zhou could use self-criticism to great effect. And despite his jenioriry in the Chinese 
Communist political order, he showed great discipline and reserve in his presentations on all issuej-clearly 
hewing to Mao's "party line." 

Zhou operated in tandem with Chairman Mao; and one of the unresolved mysteries of the last four 
yean of his (and Mao's) life is whether in the final succession crisis Mao withdrew his decades-long 
support for Zhou to back "the Gang of Four." or whether the infirm Chairman himself began to lose his grip 
over the parry radicals.** 9 

Qiao Guanhua is projected in the negotiating record as an intellectual clone of Zhou Enlai, but without 
Zhou's political suaar. His presentational style was, like Zhou's, highly miellecrualked; and his barely 
concealed arrogance is clearly the source of the epithet "Lord Qiao." The feisty Deng Xiaoping, even when 
sull vulnerable from recent political rehabilitation, called Qiao to his face i "foreign bumpkin" (yang baozi). 
When be was expected to apply pressure on his interlocutor. Qiao's presentational style would turn acid and 
overwhelmingly arrogant-espedaUy in the sessions of October 1975 and his last encounter with Kissinger 
on October 8. 1976. only a few da ys before his purge as one who had pandered to the "Gang of Four." The 
six Qiao-Kissinger encounters at the United Nations in New York Ciry, beginning in the fall of 1972, are not 
only i rich elaboration of the key strategic issues underlying the U.5.-PRC relationship, but also a dear • 
sequential record of the political mood of the relationship over i five-year period 



2& Mu-Kist>|cr. October 21. 1975. 

2& Kjchir<;N"Lior,.&V, pp 223-236, RjAird Klioc L ittd Li. pp. 2I7-2«t, tad Henry JCiiri|ef.*'JU/< Hw, Yt&n, pp 7<:-725, 
25? Juo'i i,— pij-i: iz*<± or Jl*p| Qi.i| m i (Jjeuiiier, »ii Kevy KuiL-.|c: Li tirty 1773 (i« pp. ZS7t *bov e ) cxn be rrxd tuhtr 
u i ftjtc^t» o.' Lhe ni .z^lt ofuw til on id miilt-ii >Ujiu*4er (lad pe.+.ipt Zha.) i!xxe »here Kii *o^i jienu i/wi ruppon hy 
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CHINESE TOimCU. NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR; AN INTEWRETTVE 



assessment] 



Stales his been enable to aoain its own objectives through negotiation* with PRC counterparts, tbe Chin*. 
have been effective m creating u least the impression of a no-win quality in certain aspects oTik! 
relanonship-as Henry Kissinger expressed in considerable firusiratioo to his counterpart Foreign Mink^! 
Qiao Guanhua in the fill of 1976 (see p. B2 above). % * v uruster 

Pal in other terms, the Chinese try to control tbe negotiating process by sustaining an air of tension 
uncertainty about the relationship. They try to develop an awareness thai the United States "needs" rht 
PRC, yet a tense thai the United States has not been a good "friend of China," ifaai it has not done en J!l 



not done enough ] 



for the relationship, that iu policies or actions are either in error or deficient, and thai ir must do more-on 
PRC terms-to sustain Chinese good wiH and cooperation. 



THE OBJECTIVE OF A NEGOTIATING COUNTERSTRATEGY AND TACTICS: 
CONTROLLING THE PROCESS IN THE SERVICE OF VS. POLICY OBJECTIVES 

The instinctive American reaction to Chinese manipulations of the relationship is to try to resolve in '■ 
one way or another the tension and frustrations of the games of tuansL 10 either be a good friend or waflcl 
away in anger or disgust a: the frustrations of the "friendship" manipulations. The American negotiator, as 1 
the representative of a technologically oriented, problem-solving culture, wants to eliminate issues, to' 
resolve problems, and get on with new challenges. The Chinese negotiator, in contrast, comes from a Jess j 
activist cultural background, one which sees management of human relationships as the essence of politics, j 
He assumes thai tension and conflias of interest are enduring aspects of social life requiring skillful and] 
unrelenting management. 

Il is this difference in political orientation-explored in more deail in the last section or this chapter-1 
which is the basis for the conflict in the approaches of the two culnires to the negotiating process. If thej 
United States is to be more effective in dealinp with the Chinese, it must key in on this contrast fan 
orientation. The objective of a negotiating eounterstrategy must be not just to reach agreements consonamj 
with American interests, but to gain control of the dynamics, the rhythm, and stratagems of the friendship! 
game as they are expressed in the negotiating process. Our management of the relationship must convey «cj 
the Chinese a sense of competence in controlling the mechanics of negotiating encounters, an ability DJ 
deflect or se: limits on their stratagems in the service of reconciling conflicting interests and anaining shared] 
policy objectives. 

An effective strategy and competent negotiating tactics may make only a marginal difference in the] 
outcome of a bargaining encounter— nations do not geneolly make agreements that appear not to serve their] 
interests. And a purposeful soaiegy, if overplayed, can induce distrust or the sense of a game being playedj 
for the sake of rnanipulatioa. Conversely, me abstTxe of an ^ mtf counicrstrategy is likely to elicil an] 
attitude of disparagement or scorn for a feckless negotiating counterpart. But an effectively managedj 
strategy, even one that thwarts Chinese manipulations, can develop a sense of respect for a competent! 
counterpart. This is the objeenve thai underlies the following exploration of negotiating counterstrategiesl 
and tactics. 



STRATEGIES OF INTERDEPENDENCE, OR AUTONOMY? 

In Western practice, nations approach each other as autonomous, equal, and sovereign political j 
entities; bat in fact, differences in power-in resources, geographical position, and national preiensions-^J 
them to establish hierarchical panems of policy influence, if not formal alliances, in which one member is ^ j 
a predominant position. Coalitions of equals, while not unheard of, are more the exception than the rule- j 
Present-day France and West Germany, perhaps, can be viewed as relatively equal partners within the larg*" j 
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NATO cca^iion, wL 1 -. l.'-.c svonj'y indjpc-.dercj-niinc:::;; Fra.-.:h xvj-^::.-^ 10 mair.iain iheL* autcr.ony 
»-fiiJ: i=;iJr- 10 bjr.cfii £o.ti Cu: jce~-:iy ir.d cco.-.orr.ic ccr.cfiis of l'ic allia.-.:: tvl the Ecor.orn;; 
Cori-ynit;.'. 

E,::;in-'s z-^.rszz^ ta L-;:~:Jc-cI rr'aijorj'is rooiri. as note-' i; tfc ou^c: of this study, in ite t 
tr:L*it:jr. of •J'.: L--:rJ;J \r.zz:z lysism. m which Cliina, ^ the dorr.L-jn: cuhurc rrJ pobucal po--: L-i £a:: 
Asia. n:-ii:J pr*j^-:ir.;r;; i;-., n .L:c-;; ever i-allc: L-lbuii-. 1 L:--i3fr.s s^ch is Korea zr.i ln^c-:.';irj:. This 
c^rcricr-cc rif.jrj;. c. r course. t-'-c dJpArr'.dcnry/do.r.i.-.aiia:: p;::;m fy r.da-cr.:a] 10 Chirp's poliu'raJ cukurt. 
as »-c ha..- cr.p.'c.'id :i ir. irrr.5 c; l':c rc!2:icr.;h:p jrr.c ari iu ir.f^er.c: c~ THC r.c-o-J:.Jr.2 b:h2vjcr.- 
Eve.- h C:ira's v^:r.-J: m J: czr.:-.r : fcrcicn rc.'iJoaj. ihc p;:::m o. r suborC'ir.zuon s.-.d prcdc~ir.ar.c: is 
c - -"idc*L T::is pi:'_:rr, r. the PRC's rjLrions *:Ji i*j rr_:;or ir.::. -r.ijor.il pa.-v.crs in the poil-Libcauon 
period C'J-.c Sovi-: Ur.ior.. AJbarb. i-.C* ihs Ur.i;cd Sa^:) if s:.a*-n in Table 2. 

Tab!,- : 

tattz-ns or association with Tiir: rnc 



Subordinate 



Policy 
Influence 



Predominant 



National Resources 

Subordnjic Pfeiomlnont 



Albania 
(1960s) 



North Korea 

North Vietnam 
(1960S-1975) 



United States 
(1970s)? 



Soviet Union 
(1950s) 



Wha: docs the txpe-ienes of PRC foreign rcbdorj ie!I us about appropriate American rratagiu for 
dsalir.E wi:h ChL-j? The V=y issue is whether wc should illow ourselves (however consciously) to be 
drawn inio ihc rchu'onship game is the Chinese practice it, lo establish i measure of interdependence with 
the PRC. or 10 develop i ncit autonomous piasra that is consonant with American political institutions md 
pracuc 
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COUNTERTACT1CS (PURPOSEFUL AND INADVERTENT): SOME EXAMPLES FROM 
THE RECENT NEGOTIATING RECORD 

U-S.TRC RcLs:. : oni and CLb^i "Middle Kiajdoa" Coaplct 
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ASYMMETRIES IN THE AMERICAN AND CHINESE POLITICAL CULTURES 

This study is an assessment of Chinese negotiating behavior, not US. negotiating behavior, y« ifac 
ncorf of American dealings with the Chinese over ihe past 15 yeas ays « much tboct the American 
policial style is it does about the Chinese.' Negotiating, after an, is a •binary' process invoMngxtfae 
mteracting styles and policy concerns of the two sides. Without going into an extended assessment of how 
US. officials have managed relations with the PRC, n is important to highlight some of the stylistic 
differences berweea the two tides which seem to have had a significant impact on the negotiating process. 
(See Table 40 

Table 4 

ASYMMETRIES DM THE CI._ XSE AND AMERICAN 
POLITICAL CULTURES 



Caitgorv 


Ch«n« 


Unitad ftatas 


Significance 


World outlook 


Dafanwva. 
in -drawing 


Expanatva. 
outgoing 


Scop* of raauaa 


TWna parapacuva 


Long ttrm. 
hirtoncat. paisrva 


Shon-tarm. futur* 
onantad. activa 


Otgraa of policy 
continuity 


IntarparaOAal 
rataaona 


G'oup-oriantad. 
ampainaxie 


Individualistic. 
■Ympamatic 


Enticamant tactics 


Aopmaeh to 
corrtltci 


Controlling, 
(actional 


Managing, 
coaliuonal 


Praiiura tactics 


Political/ 

bwraaucratic 

ftrvCtuta 


Cantralitad. 
hiararchical. 
ditciplinad 


Dacancralizad. 
coMagiai. waakty 
disciplinad 


Pact of dactaton- 

making. continuity, 
dagraa of diacrplina 


Infomuton 
managamvnt 


Taka in — don't 
giva out. symbolic 


Taka in — g«va out. 
informative 


Sty* of 

argumentation 


Oaciaion making 


individual Of 

buraaucratic 

convarganct. 

"pnnciptad" 

flaiibilirv 


C on aa atual. 

compromising, 

functional 


Stvta of agraamant 



Effccsve negotiariag behavior requires, among other siolls, self-iwareness of how one's own style 
and the insnn^ions of one's government are "read" by the counterpart. And* it can be argued that some of 
the major constraints on effeca've American negotiating performance in dealing wim the Chinese ire 
personality quirks and msatationaJ panerns unique to the American system, not Chinese sadS in managing 
the negotiate process. It should be emphasized that the following interpretation is intended to be 
mgxesa've only, c heighien the seif-iwsreness of U.S. negotiating officials. L is not based on any 
systematic isscssmeru of the American negotiating performance and political sxyle,2l 



Wort* Outlook 

Americans eid Chinese both approach international issues with the perspective of a great power. 
Dcveiopmcnrs in virtually all regions of the world are seen as relevant to their security interests, political 
concerns, and economic development. Elites in both countries assume that his^ry and the weight of their 
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influence destine them far a leadership role in world a/lain. For the Chinese, this great-power leadership 
impulse has been expressed since the founding of the PRC fir* in assertiveness within the International 
Conummin Movement during the 1950s, which the Soviets found so piling, then m assertions during the 
1960s thai Mao Zedong's policies were appropriate to revolutions throughout the world, and most recently 
m Beijing's efforts c speak is a leader of the oppirvsed and economically backward nations of the Third 
Wortd." 

There are significant differences, however, fa Chinese and American orien ari on s «o dealings with the 
outside world. VS. officials approach foreign relarions with the expansive and relatively optimistic i 
perspective thai has been fundamental to the American national experience. While the world presents 
threats and challenges, the United States— by virtue of its power and the self-confidence of its roulti -national 
population-has been able far the most pan to cope successfully with and benefit from its dealings with the 
world. (Exceptions are its experiences in Korea and V-^am.) The Chinese, in contrast, approach foreign 
affairs from the p er spective of a peasant society wuh a distinctive aiid homogeneous culture thai has 
nourished over five millenia of continuous history as a self-contained civilization, More^er, China's 
'recent" contact with the outside world-It, since the early 1800s-has been an experience of unsuccessful 
efforts to fend off unwanted foreign military and cultural intrusions, and frustrating efforts in the 20th 
century to adopt its ancient culuire, political order, and economy to Western practices. 

What is the significance of these differences in world outlook for the negotiating process? Both 
Chinese ind American eli'-es assume that virtually all international political, securiry, and economic t raiq 
are relevant to their foreign po Jcies, and to their bQaieral dialogue. Yet the PRC lacks the power and global 
reach to be an active factor in most miemational issues, which imparts an edge of pretentiousness K> 
discussions by PRC lenders on various global problems, a tendency to lecture and give sage advice 
unburdened by the responsibilities thai come with a capacity to actually influence events. Nonetheless, 
Chinese officials assume that their country's moral and political influence has global reach; and they see the 
PRC as a major factor in the strategic bah net because of their geographical position abutting the Soviet 
Union on the Eurasian landmass. Even though China's contemporary power is limited, they say, its weight 
is critical to the balance of forces berween the two superpowers. And in time, they assume, the PRC will 
rightfully regain China's histcrir greatness. 

At present, however. Chinese officials present a defensive and distrusting attitude to the oatside world, 
an attitude that is a legacy of the exploitation and aggression they feel they were subjected to in decades 
past. This imparts a self-righteous quality to their dealings with foreign governments, particularly those that 
are large and influential PRC officials assume the worst about a foreign government's motives. They 
interpret its interests as self-serving and illegitimate; and they feel most comfortable in posturing themselves 
as the 'narural allies* of smaller "oppre ss e d * peoples and countries— oot of the superpowers, with whom 
they are forced to align on a temporary basis because of the inelucable demands of securiry and economic 
development. 



Time Ptrspectrfe 

Chinese and Americans bring very different time perspectives to the political process. With their 
5.000 years of history and the serene and unhurried role model assumed by those in authority, PRC leaders 
tend to view events with a long-term, historical perspective. Mao's policy of 1973 on the Taiwan issne-T 
say that we can do without Taiwan for the time being, and let it come after one hundred years. Do not take 
cuoers on this world so rapidly. Why is there need to be in such great haste7*-was formulated in a time 
r^jpective designed, in part, so be acceptable to the Chinese. In contrast. Americans have link sensitivity 
to the lengthy rhythms of hisiory; they are future -oriciied and driven by a sense of urgency derived from 
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•otions of efficiency and p ro g res s , as well as political institutions thai create the rhythm of four -year cycles 
of authority and policy initiative. 

These differences in time orienanoo create aocne of the most dtflica f* operational tensions id the 
■egotiaring pnxTts PRC officials tend to assume thai their U.S. counterparts are anxious k> reach 
agreement, that (hey are enable to tn train continuity of policy or negotiating efTon across the boundaries of 
different administrations, and that they art inclined to ignore the commitments of their predecessors. While 
the Chinese negotiator may feel he has some advantage over his American counierpan in that he can "wait 
oat" a more anxious and time -driven interlocutor, be also bean the frustration of dealing with 
administrations that do not provide a sense of predictabilty and continuity of policy and personnel 



Interpersonal Relations 

There are fundamental differences between American and Chinese conceptions of social relauonsi-t 
situation which makes the demonstrated personal affinity of the two peoples all the more remarkable. 
American individualism, emotional expressiveness, and casual affability contrast sharply with the Chinese 
collecrivisi social orientation, emotional reserve, and a concept of friendship loaded with a sense of 
enduring obligation. These differences notwithstanding, Americans and Chinese seem to readily establish 
ffltepersonaj relations characterized by warmth, good humor, and mutual respect. 

The influence of these conceptions on the negotiating process is subtle and of secondary import when 
compared to the weight of state interests and the disciplines of official life. Yet their influence is worth 
noting, for it shapes the receptivity of both sides id blandishments and pressures. Americans, with their 
strong afHIiatrve needs, seem particularly vulnerable to Chinese appeals to "old friends." Yet as noted 
earlier, PRC officials are remarkably effective in maintaining official discipline in such relationships. They 
wiTJ obliquely appeal to the personal political interests of their American interlocutors, while submerging 
their own interests in the imperatives of the political collective, Where American officials try to be 
symp&heac to the concerns of their interlocutors and seek to reach a middle ground of accornmodatioii.22 
the Chinese are <mpj^eric-slallful in reading the motives and emotions of their counterparts, yet able to 
keep (heir own perspectives firmly grounded on the policy demands and personal loyalties of their own 
system. U.S. negotiators should be sensitized 10 Chinese skill in using the "old friends* theme, in which they , 
fry to personalize the negotiating process to ensnare the foreigner in the games of i uarud. 



Approaches to Conflict 

Negotiation is, of coarse, one approach to conflict resolution; and Chinese and Americans have very 
different views about the management of political conflict. Despite Mao Zedong's efforts to insrJDjtionalixe 
"straggle" in the PRC political process^ diriese still view with alarm oven political conflict, especially 
among their leaders. Conflict is to be suppressed, as are political Cacrioos, even though everyone recognizes 
thai these phenomena eris: "behind the curtains." For Americans, conflict is accepted as a normal aspect of 



£ Acbundor U. AJcuj J^ciod ataerrtd of hii ^Tproadi to ibe U-1-PRC OJ±Mafa « Goon md Wmv, "To KfOOMa 
«ffeer*tfy »s& W B | fJc^nHi) I i*ef to try » Ac? tttu fcu (hoa tad tec {he. wad/ hii wy." JoCruoo «!*o vxa hit dfart to "iMtrh 
fafc-aii iociW rrff ^su vsh Wmg *io proix hit knasjioot tnd aubtiih data nhijoat m * tneatSy taaocpfaerc* (Sac U. AJecu 
faawa, 71* Jt^Af KmjU *{r<r-tr, f. 12?.} Tb< iocioctivT Aoericu ti r .gs y uan ■ itm prvarul goodwill raf etprathoa* td 
•CibCjy wHl ffT-inf nrxsxa booii acioai. (Sec *ivo Fred C Wc, Hem Sa^>*a St[fiau, pp. 159-16L) 
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the political process. L is institutionalized as competition bounded by the moral and legal norms of u^ 
democratic order. Parties and coalitions arc accepted as nondestructive components of the poutieal process." 

These differing altitudes toward conflict xiupc Ch i nrsc approaches to pressuring their negotiant-' 
counterpans and their style of reaching agreement (see below). Ax we elaborated in the preceding chaptQ 
the Chinese seek to play adversaries against one another to bring pressure to bear on a negotiator or to 
influence political debate in an adversary's political systcm-a reflection of their approach to dealing %i^ 
domestic political factions. They will provoke, or confront, or raise the threat of the wradi of a bOlioa 
countrymen. 

Most of these tactics for bringing pressure to bear on a negotiating counterpart are, of course, well 
known to U.S. officials; yet they are not part of the normal set of political routines or stratagems readily 
implemented through the institutions of U.S. foreign relations. (For example, it would be rather difficult to 
play adversaries in the PRC against each other, given the combination of policy and institutional inhibition: 
on the U.S. side and PRC defenses againsi such interference in their internal political processes-defenses 
belting in the American political system.) The American approach to bringing pressure to bear on i 
negotiating counterpart has more to do with the substantive terms of the negotiation than with manipulatioo 
of the strucru:: of the negotiating process. 



Politics 113 urea ucra tic Structures 

Tbe authoritarian character of the Chinese political culture is institutionalized in highly centralized 
and hierarchical political and bureaucratic structures. And despite Mjo Zedong's efforts during the Cultural 
Revolution to decentralize the political process and weaken the power of the governmental bureaucracies, 
the political process remains highly constrained and disciplined within Marxist -Leninist parry and sate 
organizations. In contrast, the American political system is decentralized, collegia! rather than' 
authoritarian, and relatively weakly disciplined. « 

These contrasting jtrucruraJ characteristics of ihe rwo systems influence in a variety of ways the 
processes of political decisionmaking and negotiation. In the initial phase or the normalization process, 
decisions were reached by the Chinese quite rapidly, as the high-level dialogue was controlled by two men, 
Mao Zedong and Znou Enlai. While the Politburo was probably used to ratify Chairman Mao's approach to 
dealing with, the United Stages and to approve of key documents such as the Shanghai Communique, the 
mechanics of the relationship were quite simple. It was managed expeditiously by Zhou and his doses: 
colleagues in the Foreign Ministry. 

In more recent times, as Deng Xiaoping has rebuilt the institutions of government that were shacered 
during Mao's Cultural Revolution, the policymaking process and the mechanics of the U.S.-PRC 
relationship have become increasingly bureaucratic and sluggish. 




in cortrasi, tne U.S. sysrrrn of Executive Branch-Congressional decisorjumaiting and the free- 
wheeling American press must appear to the Chinese as complicated, unpredictable, undisciplined, ana 
weak in policy coruinuiry. Tbe precise impact of these bsti^tiorul differences on the negotiating process is 
difficult to specify, but it seems likely thai the Chinese fee! they are confronting a system that is changeable, 
difficult to influence, and unreliable -in the sense that und error, dings reached with one administration may 
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cither be subvened by the bureaucrary or Congressional politics, or reconsidered ry successive 
•dminiscations. The Chinese probably ire llso cautious about overtly sating in private policy position* thai 
ihcy anticipate wilJ appear in the press or in the memoirs of reared, senior officials. 

Ironically, this free-wheeling quality of the American political process creates ihc very qualities, of 
unpredictability and loss of control lhai the more disciplined Chinese seek 10 purposefully induce into the 
oegotiating process to disorient or unnerve their foreign counterparts. It probably also makes them cautious 
tboui the degree of intimacy and stability they can expect in establishing a relationship with the United 
States. Given the extent to which ihcy base their official dealings on the cultivation of good interpersonal 
reliijons. it must be frustrating for them to have to cope with the constant turnover of American officials. 
Good luznxi is quickly dissipated as "friends" in the Foreign Service ire given new assignments or pobiical 
officials are replaced as a result of electoral changes. 



Information Management 

There are evident and scrOdr.g differences in the way Chinese and Americans convey ind use 
information in the negotiating process. The Chines:, is noted earlier, ire highly symbolic in their 
communications, whereas the sryle of American information usage is very functional. This makes the 
Chinese inclined to resort to the loaded political gesture, to non-verbal forms of communication, ind to 
onderstaied or oblique phrasing thai can be interpreted at several levels. They ire highly reserved in giving 
oat information, ye: they ire extremely skillful in drawing out their foreign counterparts -particularly 
outspoken Americans. They have demonstrated their effectiveness in deceiving negotiating counterparts 
■boat the staa of their internal politics and their foreign policy concerns. Their pacxro of communication is 
"take in, don't give out," in contrast to the "take in csd give out" American sryle. 

In some measure, these contrasting communication styles ire complementary— Chinese nssrvt 
mrshiug'wiih American outspokenness -yet the Chinese probably llso tend 10 overinterpret U-S. ictions that 
ire random or intended to be taken u free value,? 4 while VS. negotiators may be insufficiently leruarivt to 
the implicit meanings imbued in Chinese words and actions. The Chinese style of argumentation in i 
negotiation is also more complex than the American, and is intended to influence a range of personal ind 
political factors more than is the relanvely functional U-S. approach, which is oriented largely toward the 
subsuntive issues under discussion. 



Decisionmaking 

The decisionmaking styles of the rwo sides and the manner in which agreements ire expressed llso 
provide evident pcirus of contrast. The Chinese seem to have a bureau era ti call y less cumbersome 
mechanism fa reaching political decisions than the Americans, with their complex institutional pattern of 
Executive Branch -Congressional -mass media checks and balances. The VS. pattern is consensual ind 
compromising, while the Chinese seem 10 base decisions either on the initiative of the senior political 
leadership or through I convergence of bureaucratic interests. The Chinese demonstrate flexibility in 
reaching agreements if their position can be justified in terms of relevant "principles" is well is political 
self-imerest; the American patera is 6td less to abstract principles ind more to functional and legal 
requiremens. ReOeaing these differences, the Chinese prefer political understandings expressed in formal 
public documents which identify common principles (while also asserting differences in political outlook); 

2* Sec Muo'i ir.U^-utrpreuuOD ol i-Se uucnizd ripiifiamae of i Wfciic Kouie rtcepdon ri h.i coovcni-Joo »Uh Henry KiiiL-.|C 
ccKbruiry 17-11,1571 
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Wha: i- L ha implications of lMj srudy for OS. government efforts to mt;: negotiating encounter; 
■id: the ?RC in the service of ruining American policy objc: jvts? 
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SCRUTADLE CHINA 



Of the cany lessons thai can be d*a»-n from the record of our dealings %fo the Chinese over the past 
fifteen years, pcrnaps the most fundir.cn -J conclusion is that Chinese ncgouating behavior is net 
my::- ou or inscrutable. Just as Zhou Enlai asstned to Henry Kissinger during their first encounter, in 
response a Kissinger's c, k .r: ciarization of the PRC as "a land of mystery.* rcnc-*xd Sino- American contac; 
has indeed demystified to a significant deg-ca the country and iu political process. 

"The record of a drcade-and-a-half of official u charges since the firs; Kissinger -Zhou meeang re veils 
Lha: the Chinese seek 10 mnrage negotiations in a highly organized and regular manner, one that is readily 
comprehensible by foreign observers. Moreover, the tactics incy employ are quite ap-a-nt if not universal. 
and often en be an^cipaial There is nothing unique in their negotiating behavior, although incy pursue 
the tr objectives with a directive sryJe. with discipline, and wiu^ determination. 

The official American negotiator should thus approach his lask with the reaJiaaaon that his Chinese 
ceuntrpar. wiD dcaJ widi him In a manner thai is comprehensible and even predictable. An h:el!ee:uaJ 
understanding of the Chinese approach 10 managing negotiations jives US. officials a m=jor advantage in 
prcvedri; the Chinese from gair.L-g such control of the process lhat the US. side becomes t-apped in 
pressures trust force an outcome detrimental 10 American interests. 

MAXIMKING VS. CONTROL OVER THE NECOTUTTNG PROCESS 

Aether or not 3 US. negotiator seats 10 develop countcnacccs as suggested in this study, there are 
ireponsm aspcrj of the negouaang process thai are under his influence, and if managed cffcc'Jvcly. ihese "' 
aspects w31 rjuimiae his control over negotiating encounters. Many of the following guidelines sound 
*- : j*fcrvarf. if not simple-minded, bu: they are fundamental 10 effective dcaiingj *Hd) Lhc Chinese (as 
veil a vim other government). Of greater concern, they arc ground rules thai have been frequently 
dieted ia recant yean Ln dealings wiih the Chinese. Thus, 1 major challenge to a US. negotiator is to 
overcome tf:e internal bureaucratic impediments and other institutional and cultural factors lha: constrain his 
ability to organiar and conduct a negotiation in 'optimal" fashion. 

Know tic substantive issues cold. PRC negotiators are we'l-preprcd and briefed as they enter into a h\ t \ 
acgeaaaaa. They are suaocrtcd by competent staff who disolsy bureaucratic discipline ind meticulous \fi 

attention 10 detul 



Master the past negotiating record. PRC officials conducting negotiations wiU have full qS, 

ondcrsandJ!; and reea!] of the prior ncfciatLn; reca-d. and they wiU not r-.^uue 10 use this to Drcssure a b x » - 
fcreip ccunierpart ... ....". ^pb 
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This Chinese use of time corurasts sharply with the American preference for expeditious problem- 
solving and efficient use of time. A LLS. official should ivoid negotiating under time deadlines that cannot 
be consolled, as ihe Chinese win assume that their counierpan is more inclined 10 compromise when 
making decisions under time pTemme. He should also be aware of the Chinese tendency to wait anal the 
▼cry last minute to conclude an u.-acment-on the expectation that a counierpan j interest in concluding a 
deal win lead him to compromise when faced with an imminent deadline. It also helps to know that for all 
ihe Chinese posturing about their 'oaiience.* the record shows they are vulnerable to time pressures when 
negotiating under a deadline The best protection 

against such pressurta, of course, is the willingness to walk away from a negotiation when u seems to be 
going nowhere or when a deal seems unfavorable despite an approaching deadline. 

The need for bureaucratic and political discipline. Given the Chinese propensity to look for and 
exploit political and bureaucratic rivalries in counterpart governments, U is necessary to take measures 10 
ensure a unified policy position and an implementive approach to dealing with the PRC The friendship 
game can be turned against the Chinese (as was suggested in the preceding chapter), but to do so the 
presumed rivals on the U.S. side must be conscious of the Chinese ploy and willing to cooperaie in response 
" to it And in view of the tendency of the Chinese to took for friendly interlocutors in various government 
agencies, policy toward the PRC must be coordinated on an interagency basis. 

Minimize media pressures. The Chinese will try to use media visibility to bring pressures to bear on 
a counterpart govcr.me.nt. so negctiauons art best conoolJed when carried out in confidence. Moreover, 
the Chinese view a confidential approach to managing a negotiation as a measure of their countc-part's 
seriousness of purpose. 

The Chinese use their own media to cry to set a negotiating agenda and 10 create the impression of 
inflexibility on ceruin "principles" and pesiu'ons. The VS. negotiator should resin any inclination to 
accept public communication as Beijing's negotiating frarnework^Moreover. while the Chinese have not 
hesitated to criticiie U-S. policies in the PRC mass mediarit is counterproductive to the relationship to 
polemic-lie via 'he press. Experience has shown that the Chinese can be shamed for press posturing. 

Aralji* the PRC internal political context and the oe*dtiatiog style of the official ioterlocutors. 
The record cf the pas: fi/Lten yean shows clearly that China's internal poliu'cs have had a significant effect 
on PRC negotiaur.g behavior. Leadership feuds have their impact on foreign relations, and the flexfciliry cf 
Beijing's negotiators is influenced by the degree of dissension in the leadership and ihe power of the senior 
figure. Moreover, the Chinese have auempied to control the timing of negrtiatiens to mesh with the 
workings of their internal political processes (this was particularly notable in the Taiwan arms ales 
negotiation). 

The problem for the foreign negotiator, of course, is thai the ability of outsiders to assess the sute of 
the PRC domestic political scene is at best limited. We usually understand the political forces that have 
been a: pby only in VearospecL and such hindsight is of limited value in conducting future negotiations. 
Perhaps the most useful condusion that can be drawn, apart from the need to imprr.c our efforts at 
"Pefcbcbgy " is thai PRC ripdiry or polemicixing across the negotiating tabic is usu'Jly a sign of leadership 
conflict, and in this situation the political eavironment is not propiuca. fur reaching agreement if PRC 
accommodation is required. A: sveii times, an aloo/ stance ij likely to be more effective than one of 
pressing the Chinese for damortsrations of fleajbliry they may not be able to give. 

Ii b also important for the foreign official to understand as much as possible about the background, 
psrscrajTy. and negotiating style of his PRC counierpan. This is no easy task, for the Chinese try to keep 
such aspects of their inieraai circumsumces obscure to foreigners. Yet given the degree to which they 
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personalize the negotiating process, h is useful, even is background information, to understand the immdes 
and sryle of the Qiinese officials managing * negotiation, their interpersonal relations, and their i«^ , ri mT 
with mare tenia figures in the leadership. mi 

Develop ■ negotiating itrattgy and apply tactics to counter Chines* negotiating ploys. PRC 
officials are Dot superh-unan in their capariry to manage a negotiation to their country's advantage; y« ^ 
combination of bureaucratic centralization, political discipline, and a culturally ingrained sense of the use of 
craagems to compensate for vulnerabilities in dealing with more powerful foreigners makes their approach 
to negotiating highly purposeful, controDed. and "gamed oat" They win enier into * negotiation with a dear 
sense of objectives, as overall nraiegy, and a willingness to use tactical ploy* designed to enmesh t 
counierpan official in a relationship and a process within which he can be exposed to blandishments and 
pressures intended to foster the anainmeru of PRC objectives. 

A U.S. neipoatox should not assume thai his Chinese counierpan is improvising his approach to 
official encounters, just as he should not assume thai PRC officials are uniquely crafty, in tool control, or 
invulnerable to me same enticements and pressures they seek to impose on their adversaries. 

The besi strategy in negotianng with the Chinese-beyond effective management of the aspects of the 
process thai are under American control-is to enter i series of exchanges with a broad game plan, a clear 
set of goals, and a willingness to make tactical moves (in pan in response to Chinese manipulations) 
designed to demonstrate competence and control over the negotiating process. 

The most effective posrure for dealing with the Chinese is neither one of Domination nor of 
supplication (which the Chinese are quite effective in evoking &om foreigners), but rather an ararude of 
resrained openness, of willingness to search for common interests while recognizing the many significant 
differences ber*ten the rw countries. At the same time, a U.S. capacity to counter the more egregious 
Chinese tacticaJ manipulations will communicate to PRC officials a sense of competence and control, and a 
de^rmination to negotia^ in the service of defending and enhancing U.S. interests. 
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